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"HElvf firs'j 1 came to Iiiiow Luoffla, slcie 



• ' jaaci iiveo. on bhis wnwomRj earca lor 
many jears— xiov? zaanj I do not leooleet. 
Slie told Me ougOj lor she wag frank g/bont 
matters regarding ■wiich most "women are 
silentc ajS well as reserved on those wMoli 
bkej discuss » I reoollect Gertain 1701x15 that 
she iisedo 

" I ivelcome the tiea/i's qladhi I " sihe 
said. 

They stziick me-^and I wondeEed why, 
Y'^hj slaouid sli03 wliy should any one else im 
tlie matter of thsitj ^^ welcome tSie years 
gladly ? " " Fati&nUy "— -" siihmissiml^ "— 
^^ resignedly "— these expressions I could lia¥a 
landerstoodo How wm ' it possiMe tliat mij 
ainff" felionld welcome ''^ fflaclly "' the 
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2 THE LADY ON THE 

harbiagefs of eyelessnesSj tootMessnesSj gout^ 
and sleep ? 

And tken she told me her age j and not 
oaring to think of it^ for, to my mind. Death 
sits always on the doorstep of any one whom 
I lovOj I changed the cErrent- of our talko I 
have no memory for such details. Those who 
.honoEr me with their friendship do not belong 
^to Time. 

She lived above me, in ©very sense of the 
wordo Light was her object in the geography 
of life ; ease being mineo She -wanted to go 
lip as many stairs as possible—I as feWo 
■ Therefore I lodged on the ground-floor, while 
she had rooms a% premier o Her coming into 
•these rooms made sncli a cnridms difference 
that the period before she came is all con- 
fiisioHj like those chaotic periods of History 
before there were any Kings and Queens.- 

To the best of my belief ^ howeverj I had 

lived " in the house about a hundred years 

before I grew conscious of her preeenoe. I 

• had looked for a hundied years at the little 

flat houses in frontj eaoh one exactly like the 



other, I had looked for a hundred years upon 
the soot-strewn " leads " behind. 

After the coming of Luoilla the view 
ohangedo Only an effort of .memory now 
recalls to me the fact that once it was dull, 

" These houses all alike ! Who ever said 
such a thing ? He could ha¥e had no eyes 
in his head," saidsheo 

" Well 1 " I observedj ^^you can't see much 
In the house opposite/' 

" You can see a story written by BakaCj if 
you looko That house opposite is TTie Old 
Lady^s Mouse. Nobody lives there except the 
Old Lady and her dogs and her cook and her 
maid. It is all in apple-pie order ; and she 
thinks she can never have anybody to stay 
because there is not room enough and the 
servants would be overworked. Eeallyj she 
does not care for other people except in other 
people's houses." 

" But the next house is exactly like it/' 

" Forgive me — nothing could be more 
diSerent ! The house next door . is >F^<3 
GMMren's Home. There are six of -the 
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csMdreiij and oalj a motlier^ who^s a widoWj 
and one generalj to look after them all ; but 
the genera^! does not leaYc so often as the Old 
Lady^B cook, and Ihey are always hmng 
people to stay— sometimeB a girl witli lei 
hair^ sometimes a girl- with Maok^ sometimes 
both gills - together. They're not ■ pretty 
childieiii, but the feaby is— welly she is a baby I 
— and now and ikon the a,ii'isl who li¥es on 
the other side^ and has a knocker made of 
snakesj will borrow her to painto" 

" The next door on the other aide of the 
OH Lady ? " I saidj with a gasp„ 

"I have not yel made up my mind as to 
the next door on the other side of the Old 
Lady. He must have something to do with 0, 
flower shopj I think. There is a palm in the 
window. I am sure she eonld aol aiord to 
hui/ a painio" 

liter that I looked out for aa Old Lady at 
one window and a Babj/ at a-nother^ and an 
Artict at another and a mysterious Morist's 
wife at another^ and life had four new 
InteregtB. As for the leadSj they disappearedo - 
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Luoilla covered tliem up witla flower pots and 
ran a creeper along tiie wall 

The change withoutj howeverj was nothing 
to tte change witMno 

Yefe before she eame I had oonsidered 
myself rathef fortunafce in my lodgingSj as 
London lodgings go= Tkeie ¥/as nobody 
musical in them to begin with. Moboiy 
played seales» 

To contimiej, I was oa good term.B with the 
landlord.— a small trinij wityj green-eyed mnm., 
wide awake and obseiYant. When aot- at 
work he stood with his hands in Ms poekets. 
and an oddly wistful air of ezpeoting BoiQe=- 
thing that never eame. It waSp perhaps^ his 
wifej for she would make no response when 
he siimmonei heij and he sinmnoned her 
rather often. H© was an es^bntlerj and he 
had a kind of distant regard for a gentleman 
— eTen for a gentleman who was not rich. 

" He calls me &V— and I like it I " said a 
young fellow of six^ an acquaintance of mlnej 
whea I questioned him once as to the 
oharaoter of Hs biitler. 
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My landlord called me Sir; and I liked it. 
He finished a bottle of wine sometimeSj 

without asking leave '; but at the slightest 
hint he always made it clear that he would 
not have done this if he had not thought me 
a 'gentleman. I forbore to ask him why steal- 
ing from a gentleman was not stealing at alls 
when stealing from any one else was. ' H© 
stole nothing besides, and my respect for his 
character suffered little diminution .because 
Ms code of justice was not etMcally sound. 
Eobin Hood, held much as he dido Most 
likely I stole something from Mm without 
knowing it. We are all robbers, if it comes 
So thatj and we live by depriving each other 
of valuable assets for which money is no com- 
pensatiouo • I would not have taken twice the 
money, to do for him what he did for me, to 
brush his clothes and clean Ms boots. Surely 
he was entitled to an extra glass of wine on 
oocasiono 

"Very wrong indeed!" said Lucilla,- with- 
out paying the slightest heed to my line of 
argument. " He never touches anything in 
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my cupboard. If you want him to have an 
extra glass of wine, tell him so ! " 

I did. 

From that day to this he has never touched 
a drop ; which inclines me to think that stolen 
wine— like stolen waters — must be sweet. 

His deference in conversation pleased. It 
is not granted to every one to talk well about 
the weather. Shepherds do so, according to. 
a brilliant modem essayist, and sailors Hke- 
wise. If the essajdst had had the privilege of 
knowing this estimable man, my landlord 
would have been included. When the weather- 
was very hot, he alluded to the eruption of 
some distant volcano in a tone implying that, 
of course, I knew all about it. If there was 
a hard frost, he mentioned icebergs in the 
North Sea, and -said something respectful 
about the Glacial Theory as though it were 
a friend of mine. 

The landlady was a much clevera' man 
than the landlord. Her weekly bills were a 
marvel of ingenuity. No single item amounted 
to more than sixpence— in fact it was, as a 
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rale, far below that sum — and yet the total 

caused dismay. She was tall and rather 
handsome ; hard, black hair ; hard, black eyes ; 
the slightly aquiline nose that, governs trade^ 
Her husband stood much in awe^of her| his 
InstinctiYe knowledge- 'that I did also, formed 
another bond between ns. Outwardly, . she 
was more honest than he, but she was voluble, 
and I would rather lose half a bottle of wine 
■ any day than the idle froth of fancies that her 
•sharp tongue put to flight. It is open-to me 
to- gel another bottle of wine, it is, not open to 
me to call back the„ mood that is gone. The 
attitude of the landlord always implied that I 
knew many things which he would giwe the 
world to know. The attitude of his wife 
always implied that I must desire to know 
many things that she knew, things that I 
would have given the world not to knowc She 
fulfilled to the letter the terrible description of 
being a host in herself. Two or three other 
wonien might have rushed into the room and 
made less. noise in it than she did. There 
was no keeping her out. She would oope in. 
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She would tell me why coals had risen and 
what had gone wrong with the sink. She 
seemed to think that these mysterious afflic- 
tions were in some way due to me — that I 
was bound in honour to give her an equivalent 
in solid cash for the annoyance that they 
causedo Coals and the sink do not interest 
meo I used to hum the air from "Cox 
and Box : '' 

** Coals hayen'li got souls 
Any more than they have legs." 

I used to wonder why I never could say 
Bon^t come in when I heard her rat4at4at on 
my door. I could no more say it^ than 
Macbeth could say '^Amen" to the pious 
ejaculation of the groom in his sleep. There 
are things that cannot be said» 

Still I preferred even the landlady to 
the landlady's maidservant. She was always 
addressed as "Mahry/* a oockney equi- 
valent lor the French name of Marie^whioh. 
is considered much more elegant than Mary 
plain and simple. Her shoes were dowm-at- 
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lie'el : her hair Yms neither up nor iowia ; 
her face looked as if she slept in the eoal- 
laoloo When I asked her to do anjIiMraig^ 
she said Yiss ; and when I asked her If 
she knew anything^ she said Naow I 

Lncilla hai not dwelt in the hoase a 
week before a subtle transformation took 
place 

First of all the shoes of Mahrj reformed 
themselves. Instead of flap-flopping a,boiil 
the room like a, rjaoiibtind "fiehj. they 
began to moTe quietly and sfceadiljo Some 
.one had given her a new pair 'of shoeSg I 
imagined^ 

A day or two later^ some one aippeared 
to hOiVe given her new hMrc - She arranged 
iti in blight and pretty plaitSo She looked 
like a different being. 

Yet later she appeared with a new face 
and new hands. I did not know her^ Not 
for the world .would I have given my land- 
kdy a conversiitional opening; but I ex- 
pressed surprise and gratification to my 
landlord. 
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" Yes sir/' he rejoined, " It's' Miss %. 
8Jae takes a interest in tlie giirL" 

Tkere was an unmistakalole air of reJiiTe- 
nescence about Mm also. He had a fmti^e 
appearance of enjoying oocnpations that weie 
not in the day's-work^ nailing up creepers 
and the likSo Me never aetnauj wMstleclj 
but he looked as if some daj he might. He 
expressed to mSj with deference, as if I 
had provided him with heij Ms opinion that 
he had done veij well to secure Miss Xu 
as ai lodgei\ 

" She's a lady, mi^ she is ! " 

Was Miss E. taking an interest in him 
too? 

There was a strange silence on the part 
of the landlady. 

Even the landlady was not the samso 
She cooked mttoh better fehan Leloxa — or 
saiioh less badly. I onee remarked with 
hesitationj, anxious lioweTer^ to shoTF that i 
was not indifferent, how inGoh more enjoy- 
able dinner had become d late» I kneiF 
how things ought not to he done ; mm 
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beyond this I knew notMng. Miss 2. ©ame 
to th© front again at onceo Miss , Zio^ thQ 
laiiidladj assured me^ took a interesli in 
cooMngs she knew how things ought to be 
don© J she had suggested certain amendments ^ 
oeitein methods in Yogne at all the fashion- 
^hh oliifeso The landlord ought to have 
known aboEt fchenij bat he did not. He 
neyer did nothing hm read " The Djlj 
Myko" How was she^ the laniiadj^ to 
know ? Bhe was not & idle maiij she'thanked 
" goodness I But when somebody took a 
iateirest in the food that was' sent up to 
-them^ why yoti liked to show as yon was 
not a perfect fool! I had -taken a deep 
and mournful interest in the food that was 
Bent up to me before now; but she ignored 
thiSo 

Ail these iinproYemeiitB alarmed rae not 
m iittle^ Suppose Miss Eo began to take aa 
inteiest in the onlj person noY7 left outside 
the -sphere of her benefioenoe? 

Fear was awake and astir. 

J-eBiousy aiwoke aexto 
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To the backyard a cat was wont to Gome, 
the only tiling on four legs tjiat' qyqi had 
oome willing! J to ine» 
■ How item are cats and cats. To say " 
cat" is aB indefinite as if one said ^^ A m.ern.J' 

There is the 0-ray Gat^ tlie Cat of Egypt; 
a goddess calm and smooth and eareless of 
mankindj fasoina/oingj as certain womeii are^ 
from utter indiffereneee, Bhe inlierits the 
stately . and gracious manners^ the lofty 
reseiYe of a long line of ancestors ^ one of 
whom J no doubt^ gazed with gold eyes wgon 
the Pharaaoh of the EzoduSo It is a priYi- 
lege to look after a cat like that. 

There is the Persian^ redolent of Omar, 
eatchingj if ever she caught anything at allj 
nothing inferior to a bnlbnl ; fedj like the 
Soman gluttons^ apoB the tongues of nightin- 
giileso " Is she not an angel ? " I have heard 
my cousin ery enthusiastically^ as the chosen 
ol her hearth stood iiio dundi waTed a tail as big 
as a Turk's head. But sny cousin was wrong. 
The .angels have nothing feline abont theme 
^^ Where there are birds there are angels," 
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TJaat oat is a Bphinx, like her sister of 
Egypt. 

There is the White Cat, dear to fairy tale^ 
amiablej gentle, not so fond of her claws as 
other oats — a perfect lady. 

There is the Black Oat, green-eyed, not a 
single spot of snow on her breast. Why she, 
of all oats, should be considered lucky, I have 
never/been able to imagine. She brings with 
her a Faust-like sense of expeditions on a 
broomstick, of the revels of witches -ont for 
the night on their unsabbatioal Sabbath. 

The Back Street Cat was none of these. It 
was an outcast cat, a oat with a past, a cat 
whose paw was against every other cat^ Pity 
for its forlorn condition one rainy day induced 
me to set out a saucer of the stuff called 
"milk" which Mahry brought me with my 
tea. I never talked cat to it. I am not good 
at languages, though very fond of them. 
But I named it Katerfelto, and by and by it 
answered to that name. The landlady kept 
it only because she kept mice. If it did not 
get enough mouse to eat, that was not' her 
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fault J lor there were plenty on tlie premises : 
but it looked thin and Jagged, and I think she 
threw boots at it, I cannot say that it became 

a friend, but it was less of an enemy to me 
than other oats. We established an armed 
neutrality— at least I did, for Katerfelto was 
armed rather than neutral, and showed his 
olaws whenever I showed my hand. He had 
forgotten how to purrg if ever he knew how, 
but he swore like a trooper, and I belieYe- he 
knew that I liked to hear him swear at the 
landlady. He never swore at me. At night, 
when he was in good voice, he sat upon the 
roof and sang. Then, indeed, I have awaked to 
find myself wishing that Katerfelto were dead. 

One day he did not come as usual for milk. 
I thought perhaps he had gone a-hunting. 
He' did sometimes ; but then he always re- 
turned an hour or two later. As he never 
came at allj I questioned the landloid, 

'' It's Miss Z., sir," said he. " She takes a 
interest in cats, sir." 

-He offered to fetch Katerfelto for me, but I 
declined. I was not agoing to have the oast» 
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ofi oats of . Miss Z. to tea wlien she was tired 
of them. She must be Tery fond of oats to 
have grown fond of Katerfelto. 

Next day — ^it was the day we -heard of the 
relief of Eimberley — I was in high spiritSs 
having jm^ telegraphed the news, to my 
GOTisinj whd^Woy was in the Eelief Force^ 
As I came in at the dootj I saw a beaiitifiil 
eat walking downstairs with great - dignity 5 a 
*' Union Jack" ribbon tied round its ne©k in 
a bow. It had been brtished and _, combed 
until its tabby fur stood round its head in a 
raff. It ' looked all but a Persian. "With 
iifficulty 1 .recognised my old acquaint anoe. 
" Why, Eaterfelto ! " Isaid ; and Katerfelto 
rubbed himself against my legs and purred. 
- " Persioa ! " cried a voice from above^ 
■Katerfelto jumped upstairsj two steps at a 
fcime. 

*^ I beg your pardon/' I said - primly j 
addressing space^ "but fchat oat's name is 
Katerfelto." 

"I daresay it was Katerfelto/' said the 
voice, "but it's going to be Persica now. 
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Purrsioa — PO' double E— I taught her to 
purr yesterday." 

"Allow me to point out/' I saidj "that 
this is a Tom-oat." 

A^^" That oan't be helped/' said the same voice. 
" I've called it Persica." 

I never, heard mere air, cdnverted into word 
of mouthj sound so decided. There was the 
noise of a door shut, 

I felt annoyed. I persuaded myself that I 
was really fond of Eaterfelto— that I resented 
the attitude of the fdcheuse troisidme who had 
thrust herself between us. He never came 
near me after that. He always went up to 
tea with Miss Z. I believe she gave him cake. 

Mahry had become another girl The land- 
lord had become another man. Katerfelto 
had become another cat» 

The change in my landlady alarmed me more 
than all the other changes put together. 
Even the landlady had changed. Nothing 
remained unchanged, except myself. 

Alarm and Jealousy inereased. I enter- 
tained a nervous terror of Miss Z. 

3 
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T3OSITIYE averBion was tli© nest- stage. 
"^ Bump — thump — bump— tKump — bump 
— thump — what was that going upstairs ? 

" If it were to come down/' I said to myself ^ 
" it would come down like the Ode of Klop- 
stook that Heine heard, tumbling from the 
top storey to the bottomo G-ood gracious! 
what can it be ? " 

I rang the bell. 
^ No one came. 

I rang again^ after a fashion to let people 
know that an angry man was ringing. My 
landlord appeared, very much out of breath. 

^^Ibeg your parden, sir," said he, "I was 
a-helping of Miss Z.'s pianner into her 
room^" 

She had a piano then, and it was her piano 
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that went upstairs like that. *' Light as fairy 
foot can fall " — she had a piano. 

She let me know It too. That evening— it 
was a Thursday — without a single preliminary 

chord that might have suggested what was 
coming— she struck up Chopin's Funeral 
March. 

N0W5 if I have a weakness for anything on 
this earth, it is for Funeral Marches. The 
only fault I have to find with them is, that 
they do not last. No one is ever half long 
enough being buried to please me ; and they 
do not begin soon enough neither. In my 
opinion, a Funeral March ought to begin like 
death itself— suddenly, majestically, without 
preparation. Thus it began when Luoilla 
played. She struck into the mighty chords 
without any preface .or prelude. 

I sat with bowed head, listening. 

W© had heard that day of the relief of 
Ladysmith. I had been living lightly but 
unsteadilyi fluttered by an excitement that 
was too giddy for Joy. After the long inter- 
minable months of waiting — after the fury of 
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grief as one attempt failed after the other — 
my brain reeled, I think, at the tidings of 
siiooess. I was not the only one. 

The huge placards —the shouts—the flags — 
the chiming bells — the^ signals, roused a wild 
passion of vanity that shamed me after an 
hour or two, as if 1 had drunk champagne 
when I ought rather to have falen upon my 
knees. It was not that I had forgotten the 
dead, but I had wilfully turned away from 
the quiet place of their rest. Now, at the 
touch of a hand that I had never seen, they 
came back. At the touch of a hand that I 
had never seen, my solemn rejoicing in their 
glory stilled the feverish clatter of triumph ^ 
unworthy thinking men, that had possessed 
me. I looked again at the little figure of 
G-ordon above my mantelpiece. I thought 
•of one lying far off among the sands of 
Egypt. 

All the next day I buoyed myself up with 
the hope that Chopin's Funeral March would 
begin again' in the evening, I heard the dead 
leaves blowing over him as I eat at work 
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among my musty books and papers—dead 
leaves too, but of another kind. 

There is this about a mechanical occupa- 
tion, that it sets the mind free to follow her 
own bent when business hours are over. 
Often have I envied the artist j the musiciaiij 
the literary man, whose business is his 
pleasiireo Yet it is not the musician who 
most enjoys the music. He knows too well— 
for himself and even for another — ^the agony 
of failure. Fingers too cold or too hot- 
feelings too hot or too cold. You may praise 
Mm up to the skies, but he has not earned his 
own approval Comfort him if you can ! 
"What is the hideous clapping noise of a 
thousand hands to Mm who has heard the 
musio of the spheres and rendered it wrongly ? 
If it were not for his bread and butter, poor 
wretch, he would ratKer be hissed! The 
artist, if he sees beauty beyond our ken, frets 
himself often almost to death because others 
are Mind and do not care to buy that which 
it is more than meat and drink to him to 
paint. Even the literary man, to whom Ms 
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books are daily breakfast, dinneij and supper, 

does not know the taste of a book as be does 
wbp has been kept from it for nine bours ont 
of sixteen. 

As soon as I could get free— and ne¥er tad 
tie office appeared to demand more attention 
— I hurried home to -be in readiness for the 
fiineral ■ 

Dinner ended, I threw myself into an arm= 
chair, put my feet on the fender and prepared 
to pass into another world. 

I looked at the little statue of Gordon, and 
I waited. Alas ! a piano listened for bursts 
into song no sooner than a watched pot boils I 
'The hour came and went — the piano remained 
dumb. 

. The next night came, and the next night. 
Still the piano kept silencec 

Did it never sound except when a siege was 
raised ? 

The rest of the week passed^ as many weeks 
of the wonderful thing called lif& do pass^, in a 
blank heedlessnesSo I have no recollection of 
ito A strong conYiction forced itself upon me, 
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that I should hear that piano again on the 

day week that followed the relief of Lady- 
emitho As nine o'clock drew near I could 
hardly control my eagerness, Lucilla had 

begun at five minutes to nine a week ago. I 
sat by my fire under the shadow of Gordon, 
listening, listening. 

Nine o'clock struoko 

Still never a note^ 

Half -past nine. 

I could bear it no longer. 

I knew now that I could not sleep till I 
had heard that Funeral March once again. 
Perhaps Miss Z» was not at home I When 
this thought flashed across me I grew 
desperate J and summoned assistance. 

" Mahry," I said^ " is Miss Z. at home ? " 

"YisSj sir/' said Mahry, (She now said 
" sir.") 

"Be so kind as to take her up this notOj 
and to wait for the answer," 

The note ran thus : 

" The gentleman downstairs presents liis oompliments 
to tke Lady on the Drawingroom floor. He would be 
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greatly obliged if she would fa¥Our him with a repetition 
of Chopin's Fansral March." 

Tlie answer descended after mi interval 
that, measured by the. olook, appeared short o 
It was written in pencil, in a olear^ bold liandj 
that asked for plenty of papeio There were 
no stops of any kind, bat the words were 
spaced so that the meaning- was dear^ 

«« The Ladj on the Drawingroom floor presents her 
eopQpliment's and she will be happy to play Chopin^s 
Ihineral March again if the Genlilemaji Downetairs will 
kindly mention the name of the hero in whose honour he 
would desire it played She eaanot play it exeepli in 
memory ^' 

Here was a orax^ I wondered whether the 
lady had an aoourate mind» Her fingers 
were accurate enoEgh ; but her ideas ? Was 
she the kind of person likely to have a 
Dictionary of Dates at hand ? I decided to 
risk it. There was no time to be loBt. I 
have observed that women, even women who 
know about historyj do not as a rule read the 
Peninsular War. 

" To-day/' I wrote (Heaven and the Duke lorglTe me) 
" h the anniversary of the death of the Fiery Grawfordo" 
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For all I knew J it might just as well have 
been the anniversary of the death of Robert 
Bruce, but I dared not risk that, for she 

might have been better acquainted with 
Robert Bruce. Apparently she was satisfied^ 
for 3 in a few minutes, a tremendous chord 
fell plump Epon my ear. It was not Chopin^ 
however. When I came to know that piano 
betfceij I learnt that it would never play the 
same air twice in succession. This was at 
once heavier and more electric ; it suggested 
to my mind a' funeral among the hills 
and in the misto I heard the drums all 
night long. 

The Lady on the Drawingroom floor and 
the gentleman downstairs were now on think- 
ingg rather than on speakingj terms with each 
other o We did not meet face to face. She 
had heard my voice — in contradiction. I was 
awai e that she spoke with the refinement of a 
woman who reads, and with a certain quality 
of decision which proclaimed at once that-she 
was born to be king. Her fingers were more 
eloquent than her lips. She told the piano 
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what she thoeght, and the piano told mec 
I did not reason it out. I knew she felt as 
I did about those who have, died worthily, 
Prom that time forward there was a link, 
forged by the dead^ between us- Fearful of 
breaking it,, of finding out that words could 
break a sympathy deeper than wordSj I had 
no wish to talk with her. It was to me as 
if she had known him whom of all others I 
oounted dear. I did not care to be told what 
I knew very well, that she had never even 
heard his name. 

So far as I could make outj few people 
came to see Lucillaj but those who came 
stayed a long time. Sometimes I heard a 
bell ling and the door opened. An hour or 
more would pass befoie the door opened again ; 
and no bell rang in the meantime. 

I came to know^ later on, that Luoilla 
never mingled nor oo|i£used her Mends. It 
takes two to make one ; it takes three to make 
two ; in this sense she understood arithmetic. 
To say the same thing in another way, -she 
had the precious ^giffc of holding each friend 
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in himself to be the only friend she possessed 
for the time being. Sensitive people are 
flattered thus — flattered even more succes- 
fully than they are flattered hy other sweet 
women whose besetting virtue it is, to try and 
make every friend of theirs the friend of an 
earlier friends 

I learnt also that she was not quite such 
a reoluse as I at first imagined. Most likely 
I did not hear her play on the long dark 
evenings between Chopin's Funeral March 
and the Funeral March Among the Mountains, 
because she was entertaining some one with 
the sound of his own voice, or because she 
had gone out to hear some one else talk. 
This explanation dawned on me at a large, 
unwieldy dinner-party in my cousin's house, 
to which I went, because, an invited guest 
having failed, she came herself and com- 
manded my attendance in terms that did not 
admit of refusal. I was most unwilling to 
gOo Suppose Lucilia took it into her head 
to play the FuneraL March that evening ? But 
'* I want a man i " my cousin said, and bitter 
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experience had taught nae that my cousin — 
unlike her country — neYer wanted a man but 
she got one. 

The youngest daughter of the house, a tall, 
pale Maypole of sixteen summers, who had to 
be encouraged to take her proper part in 
society, fell to my share. I looked forward 
with dread to the innumerable little bits of 
meat and pudding which, by order of her 
Mamma, we should be compelled to accept 
or refuse together. I am very much of 
Hazlitt's mind as regards a young gifL If 
she giggles, I detest her. If she is not shy^ I 
do not like her. Shyness is the natural con- 
dition of a young girl, as it is of a fawn. At 
the same time I find her shyness dull ^and 
infectious. I do not know that any outside 
person could have made up Ms mind as to 
whether Frida was most afraid of me^ or I 
of Erida. 

Having discussed soup^ fish, and the first 
entrie in almost, unbroken silences Frida, 
moved, I fear, by the fact that from the 
end of the table, her mother ^^ gave hei a 
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look," made a sadden determined frightened 

rush. 

"Cousin Oliver/' she said, ^' are you a 

Wagnerian ? " 

She had heard a lecture by the distin- 
guished musical critic of The Times, it ap- 
peared, and she thought that tlie whole duty 
of a man was to he a Wagnerian, 

«^ I think I must be a Wagnerian/' I said. 
-- 1 heard a Funeral march the other night, 
and it was not like any other funeral march 
I ever heard, so I suppose it was Wagner's. 
Most certainly I admired it." 

''Was it like this?" she asked, and she 
actually beat the drum on the table-cloth 
with her little unformed pink fingers. 

" Yes," I said encouragingly, " it was just 
like that." 

In my heart I apologised to Lucilla as I 
spoke. 

" Then it was Siegfried's Funeral March/' 
she .<5ried Joyfully. '^I'ou heard it on the 
orohesfera, of course."/^ 

"Eo— a piano." 
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" Who was playing ? " 

" Nobody that you know. A fellow lodger 
of mine, a Miss Z/* 

Frida's expression changed in an instant. 

"Oh, Miss Z.," she oriedj and broke off. 
It was as if she were lighting candies before- a 
shrine and swinging incense. She asked no 
more questions. An intimation was conveyed 
to me, somehow or other ^ that I had uttered 
a name that was, in her eyes, too sacred for 
discussion; but she was attentive and kind 
throughout the evening only because I lived 
under one roof with Miss Z. 

Affeer dinner the conversation turned again 
upon music o They never talked of anything 
else in that housej except dancing. 
, " Were you at the Pop last Saturday ^ Mrs. 
Hopgood ? " enquired a fatuous dark young 
.man, rather stout, with too many rings on, 
and eyes that were like bad rings. " I heard 
your daughter mention Miss Z» at dinner. 
I saw her there. Awfully taking woman 
she is." He broke off as though he could 
have said much more but that he was too 
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far in Miss Z's. conMencGj or she too far 
in his. 

" Charmin' ! " echoed a fair young fellow of 
whose prowess at cricket I had often heard. 
" Met her at Lady Dartry's the other night." 
- And he, too, hroke off meditatively, as who 
should say, "I know something about Jierf" 
or '" She knows something of the utmost 
importance about me." 

I have heard my cousin assert, not without 
gentle malice, that she had begun to make 
a list of the gentlemen she met, each of whom 
wished it to be understood that he was the 
only intimate friend of Miss Z., and that in 
the coarse of a month the names ran up to 
forty. I can believe this, although my 
cousin's statements are not always made 
upon oath. Luoilla gave to every one who 
crossed her threshold a sense of intimacy. 
She made no acquaintances; either she did 
not know people at all, or she knew them 
welL The sense of intimacy, however, had 
nothing to do with what she said, and I 
doubt whether the visitors who went away 
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well content knew her so well as they thought 
they knew her. She seldom either asked or 
answered questions, disdaining the cheap and 
obvious methods to which common minds 
have recourse in the effort to understand. 
Sh© took the trouble to think over everyone 
in whom she felt interested, as if he had been 
a. carpet, a wall=paper, or a piece of needle- 
work — with surprising results o 

Women varied more in their opinion of her 
than men. They Veie not spellbound like 
the young girls — like the weak members of 
the stronger sex; quite the reverse. 

" Eather too fond of having her own way, 
don't you think?" said my cousin. 

As Miss Z. lived hy herself, I did not see 
whose way she could have had except her 
own. True, she migM, have had the land- 
lady's way ! That she did. not adopt, and the 
landlady had grown censorious in conse- 
quence. But the landlady caught a bad cold 
a few days before this dinner-party. Miss Z, 
(I heard it from my landlord, who was im- 
pressed with the quality of the dish) went 
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down into the kitchen and made arrowfoot 
for her. After that the landlady fell silent. 
This rather annoyed me at the time ; it was 
unlike the idea that I had formed of Lucilla 
that she should do anything useful, and there^ 
was too distinct a moral about it. I began 
to see in imagination regiments of ci-devant 
landladies who had *^ seen better days " 
marching np to receive flannel petticoats and 
packets of tea and sugar ; and I felt certain 
that I should have to give notice, I hate the 
Ministering Angel kind of woman, I like the 
flowerj the star^ the fanoy^ 

I was recalled from these meditations hj 
the voice of my cousin as she stirred up the 
white oat with her foot, 

^^s she well off ? '^ 
. " I do not know. I should not think so, as 
she lives in Back Street/' 

" She is very independeBt/' said my oousiBj 
who likes to confer a benefit. '* Sir Simon 
Smear, who Isj of oomrsej an E.A., -f doom- 
mended her to me as the best peisoiLha knew 
for copying miniatures. So I asked her to 

4 
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do Auat Sally — ^you JseoWj Oliverj Aunt Sally 
with the red hair, who used to give us rice 
puddings on Sunday^ because it was good for 
the complexion. She did it wellj I daresay^ 
but she took a long time over it j and her 
charges are enormous ; so I gave Uncle 
John to little Miss Twitter. It may not be 
quite such a pretty picturej but then Ifiss 
Twitter got it done in three days^ and she 
was so pleased to be asked to stay to 
luncheon^ It kills two birds with one stone^ 
you know, because Miss Twitter is very poor. 
I am surprised to find that Miss Z. has so 
many acquaintances. I should hardly have 
thought she was in a condition to dine out." 
Secretly I felt glad to learn that Miss Z. 
was independent. She might condescend to 
work now- and then^ because she liked to paint 
and could paint well; and if she did she 
would insist on proper remuneration. As I 
remembered the stately strains that floated 
down to me from the drawingroom floors I 
could not think of her as a poor little 
haraesedj down-trodden drudge like Miss 
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Twitter, I had seen Miss Twitter^ and I bad 
seen Miss Twitter's miniatures, 

"Her clothes are so peculiar/' tke critic 
went on, 

^^ Indeed 1 Does she sport a turban ? " 

" Did yoii never see her ? " 

" I have not had that pleasure," 

" How odd, when you live in the same 
house! Oh! well,, I daresay you would not 
have noticed anything ! Men have no eyes," 

This, hj the- way^ is the only remark about 
men that all the women I know have con- 
curred in making, 

" Tell iRO, my dear cousin^ you who have 
such surpassing eyeSj what it is that they see 
when they see Miss Z, ? " 

" Ohj I can't .answer that kind of question! " 
said my cousin. ^^ She wears coral — and 
nobody wears coral nowadays. And a big 
cameo brooch^ a Eoman cameo^ the sim of a 
frying-pan. And a little close bonnet that 
fits tight to the head. It's very becoming; 
I daresay she trimmed it herself." 

" She is clever, then?" 
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^■* 0M| aop mot in the least I She dii not 
evea know Yfh-ere VlTilfioii Place was when 
someone mentioned ife ike ofclier day«" 

I pondered over ■ Luoilla's oM-lasMoiaed 
ornaments, 0¥©r her coral and b.er oameo 
brooclij as I walked homewards^ Iniierited, 
of course. It seeiaaed to me that she vfore 
these things beeause she liked ■ them. We 
h.a,YQ all QRi weaknesses ; I^ nameless thing 
that I wm^ felt pleased to leai-n that Liieilla 
tai a grandmother; that grandmother had 
tad a grandmother, piobabijo 

The thought that Lucilla was poor— =6Ten 
the idea that ohe might he— wao repellent. 
Sarelj the piano indieateQl wealth— qinlece 3 
indeedj she was one of thocSj like m.im&lly to 
whom certsin lnznnes are More neeessary 
.than the needfuL Yet she ooeIcI no 6 be licL. 
Ho one woeM have lived in Back Street v/ho 
was rich enough to live out of it^ 

Perhaps she was merely pla,ying at |jO'\'ui-ty. 
She waSj perhapsj a gret^l lady in IMjiLg. It^ 
is ^m. odd gamo to play &%, bnt people <^j ojH 
things for amceeznent. Sbo ihey no od/^ t.hlnf;a 
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for money. So long as she was poor by her 
own wiilj it made no matter to me= Tiere is 
all the difference in the world between cliosaii 
imYQitj anci poYorty that caniiot bs hsipecl ^ 
Vften Irancis of Assisi took Liady PoYerty to 
wifej lie was riolier than tlie head of tha 
Bothse-MH family; but ^meiij, -whwio. she is 
not treated as a ladyj po7eity nnsonghtj 
HnciaJmedj stmggied againstj degrades tha 
poor like some iii.sidioES illness of tli^s bmz3.o 

I Dpeak of the only olass of which I haT© 
personal knovdeclge— -of the gaatsal poor^ no*'] 
of those T/ho are bora and die in the slninc, 
Tv^hea I sefleot on the life of thase iaslij I :am 
MIeL with paEic-Btricken admiiatfoii 'i am 
ceanding 1:1,0 the bar on the Day 01 Jud^msnyj 
v/lthoEt dslenee. Their very yioBG pnl^ ma co 
fiLudiieo 

Only Ihaiit r Only Jig! < ones j ? 

The Phailaee r/hc b?j77 a m^B. going b^ ju 
fcs hsiiiigeclj ancl Gfdc he hhmBiI, ^ ^ 'Ifhej^j hut 
ior ai'.o gT£joa oi ^-oci, godg Johr: lopiiyaji 1 "' 
ii'iol „.ot oyeii CO ^3b jiiat bhe zniA T^ho was 
;ir>::-; tc ub hinij' l 'tic "ijiohabl" ihj bfiirsr 
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off of the' two. He had bo vanity, poor fellow, 
no ridiculous " appearance " to keep up in th© 
eyes of Ms brother men I 

The ideas of the 'genteel poor and of the 
poor who are not genteel are very diSerent 

The genteel poor do everything that they 
can to conceal 4heir poverty, short of telling 
a lie in words. They will go . oat to. dine to 
hide the fact that they have no dinner at all» 

I have done it myself. 
• They will spend hoars sitting in a cold, 
stuffy Museum, or tramping the streets, 
because they would rather people did not 
know that the coals have all but come to an 
end, and there is no money to bay morcc 

I have done it myselfo 

They shut themselves up in their poverty 
and make an excuse of it not to help others, 
"when, if they were as rich as Crcesus^ they 
would not help. 

I have done it myself. 

But they will never tell a lie in words. 

Now the poor who are not genteel have no 
regard for tnith m words. They look upon 
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her as slie is in love. They will say they 
are poorer than they are, if they see the 
slightest advantage in doing so. They have 
theii want-of-all-=things in common, they 
make an esciise of it to help each other 
everywhere^ 

I could not nurse a foul, foul-tempered old 
woman for eight weeks, without ever taking 
my clothes off, any more than I could tell 
a lie to earn sixpence; but I am glad, and 
for the sake of humanity, I am proud to 
take the part of the hundreds of men and 
women who can^ against myself — to own 
that this exaggerated love of literal truth is 
a poor thing as compared with the love of my 
neighbour. There is much about my neigh- 
bour in the Ten Commandments and little 
about truth, except as it concerns him. All 
virtue is involuntary. " Here stand I, God 
help me, I can no otherwise 1 " It is virtuous 
to speak the truth — well and goodj but 
between the man who speaks the truth ■ 
beoaEse he cannot help it, and the man 
who is the slave of others because he 
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cannot help it, there is a great gull 
.feedj although both are virtnonso The 
slaTe is on a higher level than the other» 
I cannot choose, the choice was never 
granted me. I follow the cold and ihltte 
stafj Truth — not the red star of Love. I 
■cannot follow another man's nor he mine. 
I ean^ I m«st admire- the feeauty of his 
following ; but lie does not enjoy my society^ 
nor I Mbo 
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III 



f\NM day J when I came home from workj 
I foEnd a tortoise on the hearth-rag. 
There . it stood with its head straight out, 
as if it had stood there since the beginning 
of the world. 

Words fail me to describe my embarrass- 
ment, la silence^ though not in tearsj I 
ga^ed at it for some time. At last I poked 
it with my stick. 

The tortoise might have been stone-dead 
for all the notice that it took. Still I made 
nodoTibt that' it was alive , horridly alive; 
if I ventured to read a book or write a 
letterj it would begin to crawl about. 

I sat down and watched it; but it did 
nothing at all. At last the situation became 
unendttmMe, I rang the bell. 
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«'Maliry!" I said, "where did that tor- 
toise come from? " 

Mahry shrank away towards the door with 
an expression of agony. 

*' Don't you ask me for to touch ifej sir ! " 
said Mahry in a smofchered soream» " I 
can't abear them. reptiles. I'd rather meet 
a Hon any day. I couldn't touch hinij nOj 
not with a pair of tongs— nOj not if you 
was to offer me M^ sir! " 

She took a comer of her apron, as if pre- 
pared for tearSj and backed out of the door. 

Now Mahry was not in the least likely to 
meet a lion any day— nor did I wish her 
to remove the reptile with a pair of tongs — ■ 
nor could I, in the sfcate of my finances, 
have offered her £5 for this important service. 
Whether I should have taken it myself, had 
any one offered me so much on condition 
that I removed the tortoise, I do not know. 
My sentiments — bar the encounter with the 
lion — ^were exactly the same as those of 
Mahry. 

Still, helpless as she appeared to he^ I felt 
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myself obliged to recall her. I could not be 
left alone with that beast. 

"Mahry," I said, *'it is your fault, Yoii 
must have left the door open when yon 
brought in the tea; otherwise this most 
untoward event would not have occurredo 
Whose is the tortoise ? '' 

" Please J sir, it's Miss Z.'s tortoise, sir, 
which she bought it off of a man in the street 
this morning, sir." 

" Did she indeed ? She hardly intended 
to make a present of it to me, I suppose. 
Is she at home ? " 

" NaoWp sir." 

Mahry was edging towards the door. 

It is all very well to have a musician on 
the drawingroom floorj but I had not the 
slightest desire to see a menagerie established 
there. 

^^ If Miss Z. cannot keep the tortoise up- 
stairs," I observed^ ^^ I shall give it back to 
the man in the street." 

I wondered, as I spoke, whether it would 
be possible to find Bim before Miss E. oa.me 
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home. There are so many men in the 
street. 

'* Yiss, sir/' said Mahry, getting still nearer 
the door. 

** Kindly gi¥e her this note as soon as she 
retamsj" I saidj and indited the follow- 
ing :™ 

--The gerdleman downstairs has received a 
visit from a Tortoise, which belongs, he is told 
on good authority/, to the Lady on the Draw- 
ingroom floor , As he is not accustomed to 
receive Tortoises, he is unacquainted with the 
etiquette to be observed on such occasions. 
Wmld Miss Z, be so kind as to tell him what 
is the next move? For the Tortoise makes 
noneJ^ 

Tea was impossible. I might, at any 
momentj find the thing on my knee. I 
took a bookj sat down opposite it^ and longed 
for the return of Miss Z. as a sleepless invalid 
for the approach of morning. I could not 
reai. Once I began ; but the tortoise put its 
head out a little further. I tried to write 
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a letter ; but tken th^ tortoise drew its head 

baokc 

I began to wonder how old it was. 

I rememberedj under a glass case at Lam- 
beth, certain remains of a venerable tortoise^ 

that had played with Archbishop Laud. This 
present tortoise now before me might have 
heard the voice of Strafford at Whitehall. 

Eupert of the Rhine might have stroked its' 
back ; it hady perhaps, accepted a dandelion 
from the white hand of Henrietta Maria. I 
did not suppose it had anything to do with 

the Puritans. Toftoisee are, I feel sure, Eras- 
tian and oavaliero 

In the midst of these reflections I heard a 
key turn 5 and the front door opened. 

Miss Zo had a latch-key, then, a boon con- 
stantly denied to me since I lost the three 
first and refused to pay a pound for the fourth. 
There was a momentary pause. Mahryj no 
doubt, was presenting my note. The next 
instant Miss Z, might be upon me. I had 
never thought of that. I was beginning to 
feel that even the society of the tortoise 
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go calmly along tlie hall and up the stairs , 

If I had been alarmed lest she should come/ 
I was. now twice as ■ much alarmed lest she 
should not. I could not spend the evening 
with that creature. I made up my mind that 
I should, go out to dine. 

Suddenly, howeverj Mahry reappearedj 
grim, determinedj aimed with a black tea- 
tray. ■ 

« Well ? "• 

" Miss Ze says I'm to bring the 'orrible 
reptile upstairs at onest/' said Mahry ^ in a 
voice which convinced me that she would 
have laid her now tidy head on the Mock in 
a second J if Miss Z. had required it. 

She put the tray down on the rugs ^^d 
proceeded to urge the tortoise on to it by the 
application of the shovel behind^ He stood 
upon the order of his goings but go he dido 
I dare' be sworn he went upstairs much faster 
than he came down= Once he had crossed 
the Bubiconj and was safely landed on the 
tray^ Mahry dropped the shovel as if it had 
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been red-liot, and fled to the Drawingioom 
floor as thougii a policeman were at her heels. 

A note came to hand five minutes later. 

^^The Lady on the Br awingroom floor regrets" 
that Barnahy Budge should have caused the 
Gentleman Downstairs inconvenience She will 
hnow better how to restrain Mm in future " 

She kept her wordo Eudge never darkened 
my doors again = 

It was long, however, before I got over a 
nervous fear that he might. 

Some time after^ having been without news 
foi a longer period than Esual, I inquired 
what had become of Mm. 

" He has disappeared/' said LEcilla. " Tor- 
toises always do, I have had three, and they 
all disappeared," 

This comforted me, and I inquired no 
fiirthero 

It seemed appropriate. Barnaby Rndge 
Goiiid not have taken such a definite step as 
to die. No ; like many a tyrant before him, 
he *' disappearedo" 
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Luoilla showed, on this oooaslon, ail the 
kindly indifference that has often amazed 
me in people who devote themselves to pets. 
They will behave as if the adored object were 
the only thing in life that deserved their 
affection; they will sacrifice their own com- 
fort and the comfort ' of others remorselessly, 
to attend to its lightest want; but when it 
" disappears "' they accept the fact with a 
philosophy for which their previous warmth 
has not prepared one. Their very sympathy 
with animals gives them, I believOj .a"toEch 
of the indifference of animals over the inevit- 
able» I do not forget that Sir Walter Scott 
refused to dine OEt on the night of Ms dog's 
death ; and I have myself seen Luoilla unable 
to speak when— but I anticipate. 
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pOE a few days after the Eudge Eaid there 
was peace« 

Often of an evening Lucilla talked to the 
pianOj and the piano talked to me. I used to 
wonder afterwards what it was that she said — 
I wondered what she looked like as she said it. 

If I myself' could have remained nnseenj I 
should have wished to see her. She was, I 
fancied, smallj fair^ dignified as becomes the 
little women who role ; alarmingiy, yet rather 
charmingly reserved. 

Complexion — ivory, stained with .faint rose- 
leaf. Byes — bluej Irish gray^ something 
between : — 

. '* Byes too expressive to be bltiej 
Too lorely to be gray." 

Well-pkifced hair^ and plenty of it. I have 

5 
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not the indifference professed by Benedick as 
to the colour of a lady's hair. Black hair is 
disagreeable to me ; there should be nothing 
black about a lady. If it had pleased Heaven 
that her hair should be black, I could not 
but feel disappointed. 

I was pondering over her appearance one 
afternoon when a loud and very hoarse voice, 
a dreadful travesty of my owUj said; close 
to my ear, " Mahry^ shut the door 1 "' 

There, on the back of my chair, sat a little 
green parrot, and, without any more adoj he 
walked on to my shoulder, where he began 
to sing "Tom Bowling's gone alofto" 

'"I'll not have you calling me Mahryj nor 
Tom Bowling neither. You'll go aloft your- 
self—and very shortly! '^ I said with decision; 
and marched upstairs, taking no time to 
consider. 

If I had hesitated one moment^ I should 
have been lost, but the firm grasp of the 
parrot's clawSg rooted in my coat, gave me 
confidence, and I knocked at the first door on 
the landing. 
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" Gome in 1 " said the voice there was no 
disobejdng : and I turned the handle. 

That is a strange moment when we see for 
the first time one at whom we have looked 
hitherto with the eye of the mind alone. I 
remained dumb. She was not in the least 
what I expected. 

She was tall— taller than myself. She was 
palej not as those are whose roses have fadedj 
but as those who are born under an alien star. 
She was dark, and her hair — black hair — 
curved like a shell as it rose on either side 
above her great calm forehead. She had large 
dark ©yes. Whether they were softer than 
they were deep — deeper than they were soft, I 
never knew; they had not the penetrating 
look that makes one so uncomfortable in the 
presence of some women. She never seemed 
to be reading her interlocutor as if, fwiite de 
mieux^ she were reading a book. There was 
distance in her eyes ; they appeared to be 
renting on things beautiful exceedingly^ but 
far, far away. Whether the image reflected 
in them were of the past or of the future, who 
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could tell ? Of both perhaps ; for what was 

will be. 

. Thus she stood for an instantj gazingo B'Ut 
when she really saw the sight before her there 
was a sudden change, the change that comes 
on water ruffled by the wind. She did not 
laugh aloud, but she covered her face with her 
hands, and her stately form shook. 

There is nothing (except fear) more in= 
fectious than laughter. We laughed in com-, 
pany — we laughed for several minutes before 
a word was spoken. After that she made a 
perch of her finger, coaxed the little parrot 
away, put him back in his cage, and thanked 
me as well as she could for laughter^ 

''It is a great mistake to have pets/' she 
said, " especially other people's- You never 
know what they are after^ Still, I think I 
can promise that they will not annoy yoii for 
the next half-hour at any rate ; they will be 
too busy eating and drinking^ We are all 
going to drink tea together. Will you not 
take a cup with us, to show that you bear no 
malice ? " 
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Therewifcli she lifted down from a shelf a 
pretty, half-transparent cup and saucer. 

'' I dust them every day," she said apologeti- 
oallyj and we sat down. 

Katerfelto was purring over a saucer of 
milk. Barnaby Rudge was sucking out of 
another, the parrot waddled down off his perch 
and began to eat bread and milk from a 
Japanese bowL Where a cat^ a bird,, a 
tortoise, and a woman^ were all comfortable 
together, why should not a man be happy too ? 

He was. 

A quiet sensation of well-being stole over 
me, so soon as I felt myself obq of their 
company^ 

The lights bright, airy room was the perfect 
expression of the taste of one person, and that 
person a ladyo 

Over and over again I have seen a charming 
room spoilt because too many people have been 
permitted to adorn it. Unity — purpose — re- 
pose — are frittered away by crowds of photo- 
graphB—the last new baby of the last great 
fp^nd—th© girl the husband's brother is 
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engaged to— Sarah Bemliardt dressed as a 
■man— Dan Leno dressed as a woman— the 
'gloomy brows of Kitoliener — the amiable 
tightness of " Bobs/' Lucilla had no photo= 
graphs in pnblioo In privafce she had manyj 
but she kept them in a heart-shaped box^ 
covered with blue linen,, and suffered no eyes 
but her own to rest on thenij except hj special 
favoiiro To my mindj she honoured the 
originals with more delicacy hj this exolusiye 
preference. She would not^ could not expose 
them to the common light of dayj nor bare the 
features that she loved to the ohanee criticisms 
the flighty admiration of a casual visitoro Bhe 
did not even think that she herself was always 
in a fit mood to behold theifto She observed 
times and seasons„ 

One photography however^ she displayed^ 
"The Unknown/' Painter Unknown^ from 
the Louvre ; and she displayed it in the post 
of honour^ over the fire^ There he kimg,, 
Ms eyes full of affection a-nd unrestj Ms lips 
disdainful^ every Inch of his odd face contra- 
dicting every other inch of it. . 
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What kind of man was hOj I wondered? 
Why did Luoilla care to have that face— of 
all the faces in the world— before her ? 

■He was not all of one piece^ I think. His 
Tirtnes would ha^e despaired, had it not been 
for his vices ; and his vices would have had 
it all their own way^ had it not been thatp 
"when he wandered here and there; he then 
went most aright," 

" You know many things/' I said once to 
Luoilla. " BeI even you do not know whether 
that fellow is in- Heaven or in HelL" 

" He is not in Heaven now^ but he will 
be 1 " she replied with earnestness^ 

I laughedo 

" Yon speak as if you meant to meet Mm 
there." 

"I do ! " she saidj still in the same serious 
tone. 

We held this conversation long after our 
first interviews at a time when she went 
often to the National 6-allery under my 
•escort 

*^ I bet yon my Tintoretto— if I had it— to 
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your Era Angelioo— -if you had it — he is in 
Hell. The moulili is bad." 
' '* The eyes are good," she said. She was 
looking at me as she spoke, not at the portrait. 
'* Character shows most in the mouth. Our 
othei: features are kind to us, and keep the 
secret. But the mouth is the traitor; and 
the mouthj I repeat, is bad." 

" You have no call to abuse ii" she rejoined. 
^* It is very like your own." 

To which, of course^ there was no answer 
When I reached the seclusion of my bed= 
room, I consulted a looking-glass^ and found 
to my disgust that she was right, 

■ No other face, whether of man or woman^ 
adorned her walls. 

Nor was there any sketch, picture, or photo= 
graph that could, by any possibility, be made 
to bear the title of The Old Home. 

On one wall hung a print; a long, long 
avenue of thin^ tall trees, such as are to be 
seen m the North of Prance, an avenue that 
led straight on to the sky Beside the mantel- 
piece hang a tiny sketch of a bit of bough, a 
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bird with, outstretched wings, and — far below 
— the sea. Unless she were an angel or a 
mermaid, it would have been rash to come to 
any conclusion from these as to the place 
of Lucilla's origin. 

The space at her command was doubled by 
an oval mirror in a frame of carved woodwork. 
There was a motto underneathj but I took 
many months to decipher it in the old_, un- 
familiar lettering. Mier c'est demain it ran. 
What had that mirror reflected yesterday ? 

In the centre of the mantelpiece, opposite 
the round mirror, there stood a bronze statuette 
of Charles George Gordon, the counterpart of 
that which I possessed. I recognised it with 
a feeling of pleasure, but without surprise— as 
ii I had known all along that it must be there. 

When I went back to my own apartment, it 
seemed bare and stupid by comparison, want- 
ing alike in definite meaning and in suggestion 
of the world without. It was also very dusty. 
Lucilla's looked as if she dusted it morning 
and evening. I have no doubt she did. Mahry 
is not fond of dusting. I myself am not bo 
fond of dusting as Mahry. 
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a-\^OU will come to tea with .me again, tMs 
day week I" Lucilla had said^ without 
a mot© of interrogation in her voice, when I, 
rose to take leaveo I cannot recollect whether 
I made any answer^ That seemed unnecessary. 
She decided the matter as she decided every 
afiair, great or littlej within her ken ; and it 
became a custom that I shoald drink two cups 
of tea and eat one piece of bread-and-butter 
and two of cake on the- Brawingroom floor of 
a Thursday^ Habit makes half the pleasure 
of meeting ; and Lucilla knew thiSe An occa- 
sional visit is a duty to be discharged^ but one 
paid regularly becomes agreeable j even if it 
was mere duty in the first instance ; how much 
more when the first step cost nothing hot a 
laugh ? 
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I began to find ttie study of my neighbour 
one of the pleasantest studies imaginable. 

For many years I had cared little about 
society. The memory of the one fiiend I had 
never lost, even by death, was company 
enough for me, 
■ My lameness sets me at a disadvantage 
among sportsmen and athletes— the dryness 
and shyness of my manner is5 I have often 
thoughtj repugnant ' to scholars aad men of 
taste. 

Even if I could move about as others do, I 
doubt that I should have had the strength of 
mind to fish or to shoot. I should have been 
the salmon, plunging' and dashing in his efforts 
to escape ; I should have been the fluttering 
wounded bird, the terrified hare. I have en- 
joyed a fight now and then. I enjoyed very 
keenly the fight in which I was lamed for life ; 
but I cannot enjoy a struggle in which I am 
myself on the weaker side. I have seen, now 
and then^ a human being look out of the eyes 
of an animal — as I ■ have seen that more 
dreadful thing, an animal looking out of the 
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eyes of a Jniman creature » It is perhaps 
because I am weaker in body tlian a man 
should be J that anything yet weaker always 
seems to me like a worn an « I have none of 
the hnntsman's instinct concerning Yfoman 
neither. I have seen men who regarded her 
as a snperior kind of game ; and I ha¥e seen 
her look epon them as huntsmen-— vfliom she 
oonld sometimes hunt. It filled me with inex= 
plioaMe shame. Diana most hnnt^ I suppose^ 
though I would rather she did not ; but all the 
laws of forestry are against our hunting Diana., 

Whj I should care to defend Woman in- 
this wayc, I know noto Strength for strength^ 
some women are stronger than the strongest 
men. LucilM was one of these. 

At first I only saw her quality in negativeSo 
She was never in extremis. Bhe did not BSi,y 
" Good gracious ! " when " Dear^ dear ! " 
would do Just as well. She neither scolded 
nor complained. Bhe controlled enthusiasm 
as if it were a spirited horse that must not 
he allowed to run away with her. She ruled 
^er ardent eympathies m the same way ; and 
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tiiiis she kept herself irom entangling tlie 
threads of the many friendships that she 
held in her hand. 

She did not surprise me much ; hufe she . 
siirprisei me constantly in little things^ 

On the second Thursday when she did me 
the honour to invite me^ we sat long over 
the tea-table in the longj late spring tv/ilight. 
During the pause that followed on some 
remark of mine that gave her reason to 
meditatOj I suddenly became aware of a 
little fat hand- resting on the coTerlet of 
the sofa. Something beneath it stirred^ it 
was thrust lower down^ there lay reTealed 
a baJoe of aboat three years old. so sound 
.asleep that I had not noticed her from the 
time I came in„ 

A oat— a tortoise— a parrot— and now a 
baby : what should I ind liYing in that 
room next? Whose baby could it be? The 
creature was pretty enoagh ; but I felt 
instant disapproval 

Lneilla/who is quicli uo detect any change 
In &, .companion, looked round snd gm.il ed^ 
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"It's only little -• 'Lisja ! " she said defen- 

siyelj. "I call her Betsinda— -Betty for 

■ short; and when she is a very good girl. 

Tricksy Wee. She's the landlady's little 

niece. I don't encourage her, I am not 

fond of children. But she has taken a kind 

of fancy to me. She crept upstairs ail by 

herself, and, of course I could not turn her 

away. She was sitting by my side on a 

stool, looking at picturesj for an hour before 

you came. She is as good as gold, I must 

say that for her, but she got drowsy, so I 

.Just laid her down to sleep her sleep out= 

Her Aunt will come to letch her presently^ 

and take her home." 

" How ¥ery dreadful for her to have an 
aunt like that!" I observed, 
• ^^Not at all!" said Luoilla. "Th© land=^ 
lady likes her better than anything else in 
the world." 

'For my own partj I felt certain that the 
tiresome baby would wake up and screaiHe 
It did nothing of the kind, however, and 
iE a few miwites I had forgotten its esis- 
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tenoe. On the whole it caused less interr 
ruption than the parrot; and at any rate it 
did not crawl like the tortoiseo 

**A wonderfully good child!" I said, as I. 
rose to departo 

^' Children are not naughty with me/' said 
Lucilla, **I don't make a fuss with them," 
And tenderly she laid the little haadj that 
had grown cold, under the coYerlet3 

In the "solitude of my room downstairs, I 
wondered why she had no children of her own, 

She said she -did not like them, it is true, 
but— though she was a woman of her word — 
if ever I saw Theory go one way and Practice 
another, I saw it now. In theory she did 
Eot like pets any better than children. She 
had only taken care of Katerfelto because 
it was a public, disgrace to see such a 
neglected looking animal about the house. 
She had only bought the tortoise because 
the man had too many tortoises on . his 
cart, and there was no room for them to- 
move, and she chanced to have a^ shilliiig 
in her pocket. There was some .other 
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explanation— I forget what— of the parroto 
He belonged to a friend who did not under- 
stand Mm,j I "believe. Betty^ of course^ 
explnined herself. I did not vi^onder that 
she came epstairs. 

Bhe seemed to lia,ve no relatioins ; that was 
another thing I liked about Lnoilla^ thongli 
I found it hard to understands becaase^ in 
the rest of my experienoep women of large 
Bympathy ha^ve been women v^ith large 
familieSc She was never full of satisfaG- 
tion beoause dear Tom's v#ife had" got a 
little boy— never moumful and abstracted 
because Hetty's Sfth daughter looked white 
and tMiij and nobody could make out what 
was the matter. She pursued the even 
tenour of her way^ quite unaffected hj 
domestic incident of a^ny kind. 

Mor did she adopt a whole parish instead 
ol a family^ as many single women do. 
"All the vi^orld is my parish!" Wesley 
said ; and I hsive often thought " My 
parish is .all the world!" must be their 
motto. She did not take a motherly 
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interest in telegiapli boySj la Deep Sea 
fishemieiij in cinder-sifters 3 Ib the inkabi- 
tants of Sierra Leone» She disdaimed a 
mothedy interest in anybody or anytMng. 
Someliow or otiieij animals and ohilii'en 
insisted on making her their mother. She 
always oareMly assured me that it was 
laot her fault. 

She had an almost morbiii horror of 
official oharitjj and I ha¥e it on her own 
authority that she seldom ga¥e more than 
twopence in churcho 

"Money is a hard thing/' I heard her 
say once. ^'^ It does more harm than good 
unless you wrap it op in soft words—- of a 
warm jacket—- or something to eat and drink. 
It is only a stone itself— not bread—not 
anything a man ean live on." 

Her ideas about time were as nnconven- 
tional as her ideas about moriej^. 

She did more^ and she did what she did 
more thoroughly than anybody^ man or 
womaiij ¥/hom I ha¥e knowiio Yet ehe ^as 
always at leisare. She seemed to keep a 

6 
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priYate- supply of time on liand. SJie 
langlied oace about a motto that she had 
seen over a clockmaker's sliopj "Time is 
Money o" The oloekmakcr did aot take tlie 
responsibility of it; he put the name of 
Gamphdl underneath o 

"To think . that ajnyoae can talk such 
nonsense!" she saidj "M alone the man 
who wrote ^The Battle of the Baltic/ 
People who have time never have moneyc 
All the rich people hniry and hurry froin 
morning to night. Why 5 even -"I"' might 
have money if I had no time ! " 

"Time is thought^" I said, "but it cannot 
be thought and it cannot he money; both 
at the same moment = And you want time 
.to thinkj more than yon want money/' 

"Time is tea4ime/' she rejoinedc "I 
want -my tea^ and so do yon." 
• For a woman who delighted in thoEght, she 
was oddly shy about talking of i%. 

" I like to talk over the thoughts of other 
people;' I always feel as if I were telling 
lies aboEt my own." she said. 
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Bull talk put her out. She did not tMnk 
it in tilie least worth while to talk of any 
thing iiilL 

"Life is short/' she said, "I have no 
time for kettle^hoMers," 

An inslance of a tlieory long iield hj me 5 
that proverlos are the invention of Woman, 
on the spur of the moiiieat, Thej must 
generalise ; to them nothing is imreiated, 
I wondered that she thought life short. 
To me it appeared long— not that I wished 
it shorteio 

When she went out 5 it was not so much 
her talk that I missed as her miisle—and 
ahove all, her silence^ The other women 
whom I know are ceaselessly occupied. 
Theii heads mnst be workings or their 
handBo They must have something to show 
for the time spent Luoilla insisted on 
large clear spaces of doing nothings She 
would scarcely answer ^ some remark of minei 
but she would sit stiH brooding^ and at 
the end of many moments there shone into 
my mind a light that" came from herso For 
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the most part slie compelled me to answer 
my own questions, though how she" did this 
I hardly know — oftener by a look or a 
gesture than hj any words^ I think. 

Those great brown eyes of hers— and mine 
—were made upon a different pattern; and, 
though we might be sitting side by side, 
one always saw what the other did not. 

°'Tjiat inner eye^ 
Which is fche bliss of soltude " 

was in her so clear and direct that, with 
her outer eyeSj she scarcely saw at all 
• ^^ Dante is your favourite poet, is he not ? " 
I enquired one eveninge 

"How did you know? I never let a day 
•pass without a few lines of The Divine 
Comedy," she rejoined; not as if she were 
^ surprised, but rather glad. 

Few things astonished her, yet she was f ul 
of wonder and reverent admirationo There 
were times when I thought some strange 
©sperience in early life must have left her 
cold to all passing events ever after. She • 
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kept laer marvelling lor ohildren — for the 
old and the poor — for heroic people. At 
the call of any of these it awoke. I fee! 
sure tliat in this characteristic lay the 
secret of her power to confer repose, 

^^He that wonders shall reign, and he that 
reigns shall restJ^ 

"You care for Dante/' I said, '* because 
eveiywhere in this world he saw the next. 
Earth to him, is not earth; it is Hell, 
Purgatory J Heaven." 

" I suppose yon care more for Shakespeare 
than for any other poet/' she said with a 
sigh. 

" How did you know ? " 

"People always care for one of those two 
poets more than for the other. We are 
only grown-Tip children; one child likes 
Hans Andersen better than Q-rimmj and 
another likes Grimm the best» They are 
never equally fond of- both. You have read 
.Dante through, and I have not done-thatj 
but you do not read Mm every day as 
I do.'^ 
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,TMs was kuoo She still looked monmfuL 

^^Whj do not yoK read Shakespeare every 
day? Bhakespeaze understood womeiio" 
■ ^^ He never cared for anj woman as Dante 
cared for Beafciee." 

There she was right, perhefs. Yet her 
opinion was not founded on siiidy» She 
would take a tragedy or a comedy 5 and 
thinkj in one afternoon^ tha,t she had done 
with ito 

In fche earlier days ol om IrieadsMp I 
used to speculate as to her origia^ as to 
her history I did. not think that she came 
from the Norths nor yet from the Basto 
Bhe had no liking for' cold winds and frost ; 
in the warmth oi a- softj wet day she would 
■open out like a flowefo I could not but 
believe that she had been horn in .the 
■Wesfc^ where women are tali^ graoioiiSj 
teowa-eyedj and the many golden eunsets 
of' their childhood give them a serenity that 
is not lost in after life. She had lived in a, 
spacious homej I thought.^ among loaded 
apple-treeSj close to the blue sea^ where 
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Septemloeij lingeringj crests the hedges wifeh. 
foam of honeysEoklOe I often wondered ai 
tke space that she gave to her little room, 
I belieYed thd^t it held within its narrow walls 
mnch larger; airier rooms ; la some strange 
way she made me feel as ii I sat or moYed 
in them when I was with her., Yet there 
was never any ¥7ord-— nor the , slightest 
allnsiono . . 

Was the past then indifferent to her ? 
ELSjd she banished all connected with it ? 
Did she exisfe^ '"the day to the day/' without 
a memory? Of- was it 3 like mj gwHj woven 
and tangled in with the present^ so miioh a' 
part of the tissue of every honr^ that it. coiild 
no more be spoken of than those fleeting; ^ 
intimate sensajtions thai v/e cannoo make 
known even to a friend till they are well 
behind us? 

The weeks had two days In them aoWj 
Sunday and Thursday » On Sunday Lnoila 
plajei™on Thursday I went to tea with 
Laoillao Sha played on other nights: but 
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on Sunday she played for mej and there was 
oftenp " by special request," a Fiineral March. 

Spring became summer^ and summer 
aiitumHj and autumn winters and winter 
spring again; and this not once hut twioeo 

I began to note the seasons more than I 
had noted Ihem foimerlyj- because I gaYO my 
friend Lucilla flowers. To speak by the 
book I gave her one flowerj and one flower 
only. I never thought anything but a rose 
was good enough. In the winter^ when roses 
were scarce^ I gave her a bunch of them. 
In the Bummerj when there were manyj I 
gave her one. She was no more indis- 
criminate in her love of flowers than in her 
love of human beings. She did not fill 
anything that came to hand with masses of 
thisj that J and the other j jumbled up anyhowa 
She chose a delicate bowl or cup; a small, 
fanciful vase— she set them in the best light 
' — against the looking-glass— she played with 
every blossom as a child plays with a toy» 
I always thought that flowers lived longer 
in her room than anywhere else. I said so 
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to iier once J and she replied in the prosiest 
way that it was Tbeoause she took the trouble 
to out a little piece of the stem offj to slit 
it at the -bottom J to put a scrap of charcoal "' 
into the fresh water that she gave them to 
drink every morning, I felt sorry that she 
made the mistake of telling me this. Why 
should she give me rational explanations 
of things that seemed to me romantic? 
Afterwards I let such incidents alonej and 
enjoyed the sense of mystery. 

Many are the subtle diferences between 
men and women„ I had always understood 
this in the grand sense. In fact, until I 
knew LEoillaj I should as soon have thought 
of making a friend of a Par see. Women 
are Fire-Worshippers. This is the great 
difference : but now, for the> first time^ I 
began to know the difference there may be 
in little things as well as great, 

- A woman^ for insfcancCj will be friends with 
yoUg year in, year out, and never feel the 
need of defining yon by any name at all. 
With me it is otherwise. A dull crystal- 
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lization of feeling impels me to name my 
Mend always in absence, occasionally in 
presence. I cannot get on without a name. 
I used to wish that I had earned the right 
to oaU her as I chose, not as the whole world 
©ailed her. I cannot help thinking that she 
divined this — that when she spoke of it^ she 
was uttering my thoughts father than her own. 

"I wishj" she -said one day. ^^thati we had 
individual names for each other. We are 
not the same to every person that we meeto 
What do you call me when you are by 
yourself ? I am sure you do not call me 
Miss ZJ' 

^^Why should you think that I- am so 
deficient in respect as to call you anything 
else?" 

'^ You say it awkwardly whenever you have 
to say it — as if you had forgotten — or were 
fciying to remember. Confess I You call 
me something 'else ? '' 

*^ I call you Ludlla" I said^ straight out. 
^' I called you Luoilla before I ever saw 
you." ' ■ 
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She looked surprised — noti disagreeably 

surprised, 

"Why?" 

"I can invent a reason if you like," I said.^ 

She laughed. 

"If you had given me one^ I should not 
have cared. But will you not call jReLucilla 
always? I have no objection to answer to 
the name, now that I know it. And franMy, 
The Lady on the BrawiTigroom floor^ every 
time you write a note is becoming tiresome." 

" Must I be always The gentleman 
downstairs f " 

" Always ! " returned Lucilla, with precision. 
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VI 



" T?^ITTY is mming" Lucilla said one 
eveningo 

^' Who is Kitty ? " I asked^ vaguely alarmed^ 
^ * Is she anotlier cat ? " 

Lucilla's I0W5 g1^^^ laugh mEraiiired roEnd 
the roonio 

" Nos Kitty is just—Kitty. I will not tell 
you what she is like. You shall Judge for 
yourself. She will be here the next time 
that you come." 

'' Oh, will' she ? " said I. '' Then I intend 
to make' the most of the time . without 
her/^ 

And I talked, about something else^ • 

As- 1 was "going away, howeveij my fears 
returned upon me^ in' full force. 

'' Only tell me one thing," I said. " Kitty 
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won't be here always — she is not going to 
live in the house 2 " 

"NOj" said Lucilla eYasively, ''not in 
the house." 

She was going to be here always then. 

01 course Lucilla had every right to avail 
herself o! the company of Kitty, if the 
company of Kitty was what she desired. 
Nevertheless I felt aggrieved. 

Kitty is coming! I pondered again over 
the words, over the tone in which they had 
been said. There was something like girlish 
delighty a kind of triumph in them, as if 
the coming of Kitty were almost too good 
to be true- From my heart I wished that 
she were not coming. ■ Girls are pretty 
thingSj but they are hopeless for purposes 
of conversation. They live in the shining of 
their own eyes, in their singing voices, and 
in their dancing feet, but they have no 
experience of life at alL Why cannot 
people be satisfied ? " Toujour a le mieux 
est Vennemi du hien,''^ We were- very well, 
as it seemed to me, Lucilla was quite happy. 
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Why should she care about this girl ? But 
she had spoken in such a way that I could 
not forget it, and all day, every day, when- 
ever I chanced to be alone, I heard the 
mockery in my^ ear, Kitty is coming. 

M last she came ; and I drew breath 
again. There was nothing' to' be afraid of, 
Lucilla would not prefer her company to 
mine. 

^^Well?" inquired Lucilla, when we had 
all drunk tea together and Kitty was gone. 
She went soon after tea, whether by instinct 
or by arrangement I did not know at the 
time, I feel sure now that it was by instinct. 

'* She is plain," I said. 

"Is she?" 

" She is rather dull." 

'^ Is she?" said Lucilla, still more markedly. 

"She seems to me to be just like any 
other girl." 

" Oh ! " said Lucilla. 

The quiet depth of her disagreement 
annoyed me. 

When, however, I saw Kitty again, a 
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week later, I began, to my own surprise, to 
disagree with myself. At the end of three 
weeks I felt bound in honesty to let Kitty's 
protectress know that I had changed my 
opinioHo 

«« Yery uncommon," I . remarkedj in a 
tentative manner, 

" She is not at all pretty," said Lucilla 
regretfullyj as if she wished to be contra- 
dicted, but felt it impossible. " Yon are 
right about that. I wish she were more 
like her mother. And yet " — was it my 
fancy that Lucilla' s voice softened a little? 
^' I was so much pleased to see the likeness 
to her father — he is the one I know best, 
you see, that I never noticed it is not pretty 
until you said so." 

" She is very graceful. Her voice is 
charming. I 'have never seen any other 
girl -at all like her." 

I thought it best to give way all along 
the line — to attempt no reserves. 

Lucilla smiled. 

"What are you laughing at?" 
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" Shall I tell you wlbat Kitty said of yon^ 
tKe first time that she saw you? " 

" Certainly J if you think it will give me 
pleasure." 

" * Auntie,' she said, ^he has pale eyes like 
a fish, and I thought he was deaf and dumbo' 
But last night she informed . me that you 
must have looked like EaphaeFs Portrait of 
Himself when you were young, and that you 
were quite different from any other man she 
had ever met/' 

'' Miss Kitty and I are going to be excel- 
lent friendso I can see that." 
'* I hope so," said Luoilla demurely c 
^' We began with being excellent enemies— 
a very good beginning of friendship between 
people of different ages," I saido ^^ And now 
that I have made up my mind about her, be 
so kind as to tell me who is she." 

"Her mother comes from the border 
country up North, and her father from 
Orleans. The aunt with whom I used to 
live down in Cornwall (I never knew my own 
father and mother) gave him a start in life. 
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He had a turn for meckanios, but no money. 
Now he owns, a mill in Yorkshire and gets 

on well there. He is an old friend of mine. 
I promised that I would see something of his 
child. She likes to play and sing — she has 
come up to London for a year at the Eoyai 
College of Music. The mother is a malade 
ifnaginwire — a very sweet woman and all that, 
but rather helpless — not able to go about with 
Kitty. They thought she would be quite 
happyj lodging next door to m.Q^ and so she is^ 
dear child ! I shall get her to play to you." 

" How does she play ? " 

"Not at all in the style of the Funeral 
March/' 

" I shall not like it then." 

" You ought to beware of rash statements 
by this time/' Lucilla said. 

I have often thought a piano one of the 
strangest things in the world. If it did not 
stand solid and square in every drawingroom, 
should .we jcease^liO^ wonder at tie magic tox 
that holds within itself so many- different 
voices? When Lucilla's piano spoke for 

? 
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Kitty, I ooold hardly believe that the' actual 
material, wooden keys, the metal ' strings 
were' the same» An elf, I think, had got 
inside and changed it all. 

Kitty preferred to play " out of her head," 
as she called it. Hers was the one gift that 
•Luoilla lacked — ^invention ; it came naturally 
to her to estemporise rather than to read or 
to remember. She neither could nor would 
play anything at any other person's sugges- 
tion. She embroidered the air around her 
with fanciful grotesques of sound that were^ 
now beautiful exceedingly, now odd to the 
verge of absurdity. Sometimes this delighted, 
sometimes it rather distressed Luoilla. 

^^ Her sense of time is not good. And I 
don!t think she practises her scales enough," 
she observed one day. 

I smiled in my turn; for I knew that it 
was not in Kitty to practise her scales. 

There as she sits at the- piano— the only 
place in the world in which she ever, for 
one minute, could sit still, let me draw her. 

I have tried again and again for my own 
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satisfaction, not with any success— never, to 
speak trath, with the hope of it, bnt because 
there are certain tasks that attract by virtue 

of impossibility. ' 

As there are some women who cannot 'be 
painted with colours, there are- others who 
cannot' be described in words.- Colour and 
words suggest something too definite, too 
strong, too much finished. All the while I 
am writing a, critic is contradicting me ; and 
I know (women are women's critics) that she 
is as right as I am. 

But that the music her little slender hands 
are making sways Kitty gently to and fro 
like a breeze, the wand-like figure would be 
almost- prim in its unrounded, youthful 
straightness, 

" Too thin I " the critic says. 

Her hair is like the back of a thrush in 
colour, soft, it may be, but not shining, ■ nor 
very abundant, and she brushes it up into -a 
bird-like crest. 

The forehead? 

^^ Low," the critic says. 
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Her eye's are grey — and not a pretty g^ey— 
too monse-likej one of tkem has a speck of 
brown. I shall , leave out her nose and her 
mouth — the first beoanse I cannot remember 
it J the last because I remember it too well. 

A plague upon this inventory of her features ! 

When I wished to please Luoillaj I used to 
say she was a pocket Gainsborough that had 
not quite succeeded. If that cunning artist 
had taken it into his head to paint a minia- 
ture, he might have given the stiffj maidenly 
grace, the unconscious candour of some 
transient attitude that betrayed the elfin 
spirit. But. he must have caught her upon 
the wing ; she coiili never have sat° to him^ 
she could no more sit still than a bird, and 
when she sang, it was as a bird sings, 
cleariyj sweettyj without a note of passion. 
I apologise for speaking thus to the nightin- 
gale, Borneo of birds, but Kitty had nothing 
of the nightingale. The lark was her fellow. 

From the first she put her foot down on the 
Funeral Marches. ' 

'* No, no, Auntie," she said. " Don't play 
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that, it's too sad. It makes me think of 
all the dead people. I don't know them. 
Nobody I loved has died. Nobody shall," 

Something in her frightened voices her 
frightened eyeSy made me turn away, 

^^ Darling," Lucilla said, " that's not the 
way to think of it. They are not dead really, 
They are more living than we are," 

But Kitty was not- to be persuaded. For 
my part I had more sense than to try and 
persuade" her. 

"I want it to be always here, always now/' 
she cried, "Always you. Always father 
and mother, Auntie, Auntie, why will 
you be older than I am ? " 

" One day you will be Just as old yourself ^ 
my oMM." 

" Oh dear ! " said Kitty, '' That makes it 
befcter—I never thought of that." 

We all three laughed, but Kitty had her 
way and the Funeral Marches -werei^hamshed, 

" How very old she dbesjhmk peopleVol our 
age/', Luoilla observed when she was gone,; 

**Bhe has made m© remember my years^ 
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and the number of my days what it is," I 
said, "I shall go down to my own room 
and meditate. Miranda was only fifteen 

when Prospero declared that every third 
thought should be his grave. I . have heard 
a middle-aged man say that was the right 
proportion, I daresay Prospero was younger 
than I am." 

LuciUa paid not the slightest attentioii to 
this neat Shakespearean essay. '^ 

" I cannot bear the child to be frightened/^ 
she said.. " She. would not foe so much afraid 
for us if she were not afraid herself. I never 
had that fear. I do not understand it. She 
will be less afraid when she knows what it 
is — when, she has lost some one/' 

" Will she ? " I said. " Do you not think 
it is a matter of temperament f " 

*' Perhaps." 

Luoilla spoke with courtesy rather than 
with confidence. I think she distrusted the 
modern word temperamient very much as she 
distrusted the words heredity and environ- 
ment They seemed to her faithless. 
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** I wish," she continued, after a minute's 
pause, " that some one could teach her how 
to think more accurately. She lets her 
feelings run away with her." 

Again I smiled^ For I knew that there 
was more power of accurate thinking in Kitty 
than in Lucilla, and I was not so sure that 
if she did begin to think, Lucilla would like 
it. Kitty had the fatal power' of seeing 
things as they are. 

In minor matters, however, she was inac» 
curate enough, and I am sorry to say she 
had not the slightest regard for accuracy. 
She had been taught™-or she had chosen of 
her own accord — to call Lucilla, who was no 
relation in the world to her, ^' Auntie." She 
had taken the Unhnown^ Painter UThJcnotim^ 
over the mantelpiece, for Eaphael by Himself, 
and even after she found out her- mistake, 
she persisted in calling me " Mr, Eaph," 
because of the fancied likeness that she 
detected as quickly as Lucilla. I think 
names meant much to her, for she named 
everything that she came across. 
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Katerfelto accepted iter as a matter of 
course. The parrot liked her better than 
Luoillas and would sit on her shoulder and 

lay his gray bill against her cheek. She 
taught him. to say, '' How are you ? " and was 

iaordinately vain of the achievement. She 
lost her heart at once to Tricksy Wee, and 
to my surprise I lound myself building card= 
houses and blowing soap-bubbles to amuse 
that young person, who had never seemed 
to want amusing before. She was also much 
naughtier ; Kitty excited her. 

Kitty was, of course, devoted to Luoilla; 
I never met the girl who was not; and as 
I had formerly profited by Fridays devotion, 
so now I profited much more by hers. Her 
pretty feeling for her guardian extended 
itself -to her guardian's friend ; and, with a 
feeling of pleasant wondeig I began to under- 
stand what Luoilla had foreseen, I supposes 
from the first— that mj friendship with her 
would grow yet more pleasurable from obi 
common interest in- the life so much younger 
than our own. 
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We were always holding little committees 
of two on Kitty, ker sayings and Her doings. 
Lnoilla would half pretend to find some fault. 
I would defend the absent, and she was not 
displeased. After our first conversation about 
her I never attempted independent oriti- 
oismj nor-— to fee quite fair— did it ' occur 
to me. 

"I think the child ought to see some 
pictures/' Luciila said one day. ^° You know 
all about pictures. I only know the few that 
I love ; but she ought, of course, to be shown 
the different Schools. Would it be troubling 
you too much to ask you to take her to the 
National Gallery ? '' 

I leapt at the offer ; not thinking honestly 
that Kitty would ever care much about 
pictureSj not minding much whether she did 
or did not. 

She was delighted to come. Her merry 
nature found mirth in every foumey to and 
fro». Lightly she ran up_. and. _ down _ the isteps 
of 'bus after 'bus; airily she 'settled : beside 
liueilla on the top aad looked upon the 
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streets as on a garden, every inch of which 
had Been laid out to charm her. 

I could not climb the steps, but in spirit 
I, toOy sat on top. I understood that she 

could not be caged inside ; and I heard 
what she saidj lor Luoilla told me. 

It pleased her when . she heard her brother 
man address her brother man as "Nowthen.j 

Four- Wheel Cab ! " 

It pleased her to see a carriage full of 
plumpj rosy, fair-haired ohiHren — to know 
that one of them would some day be King 
of Bnglando 

^^Just like little fat Cupids," said she. 
*^ What a lovely place London is ! Look at 
the little, darling Cupid on that house 1 
There is another! And there's another!" 

I ; had never seen these Cupids on the 
houses in Piccadilly before ; it amazed me 
to find how many there were. Some- 
timesj as I .go past them now, I look for 
. them and think of Kitty o They did not 
interest Luoilla, but she was kind to them 
for Kitty's sake. 
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When we reached Trafalgar Square, how- 
ever, such a diversity of tastes became 
apparent that I wondered whether we should, 
on any single Saturday morning, find any 
single picture at which we could all three 
gaze with satisfaction. The initial difficulties 
were tremendous. 

TO begin with, no one could , persuade 
Kitty to look at things . in order. You 
might as well have hoped to persuade a 
squirrel Through an open door she would 
catch a glimpse of a .baby — of the head of 
a Cherub — of a Lady at a Harpischord — 
and she was off. Michael Angelo himself 
could not detain her. It mattered nothing 
to her who had painted the picture if she 
did not like it ; and very little if she did. 
She would settle on the picture itself as 
the squirrel stops and settles on the bought 
crack the nut for a minute as • if she had 
nothing else to do, and race away again. 

E"ow Luciila liked to take one room at a 
time, and to consult the Handbook. She 
wanted to be told, not only . who .evei^ 
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painter was, but whether he had a wife 
and children, whether he lived in Venioej 
Florence, or Eome, whether he died a natural 
death or * ' disappeared. ' ' Two ■ questions were^ 
although she did not ask them in word, for 
ever present with her as she looked ; the 
ifirstj the eternal child's questionj " Wm he 
good ? " the second, the eternal student's 
question, " What did he mean ? *' Having 
determined in her own mind that the early 
Italians were good (we know so little about 
them) and that they meant something. (wMoK 
is true occasionally) 3 she wentj hj preference j 
to the Early Italians. She would stand for 
half an hour patiently making out the 
emblems of every bright particular star in 
Fra- Angelioo's Paradise, or in Botticelli'Sj 
quoting ini a hushed voice remembered lines 
from Dante« 

To her pictures were signs and symbols " 
if they failed to connect themselves with 
something invisible, she did not care about 
themo 

To Kitty pictures were memofiee of some- 
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tiling .. that she had seen for , herself, and 
recognised with joy — suggestions of some- 
thing it would be good to see some day. 
To me pictures were pictures. 
Both my companions displayed equal in- 
difference to colour and drawing, and the 
only point on which they could agree con- 
cerned my supposed pedantry in such matters 
as these. 

°° That arm is all wrong/' I would say to 
Kitty^ before an enchanting Sir Joshua. 

"As i! it matters about an ann 1 " she 
would reply indignantly o ''It's just the 
most darling little 6hild I ever saw." 

"That, leg is preposterous ! " I would say 
to Lucillaj before a Blake. 

"As if it mattered about legs ! " ^^ would, 
reply indignantly . "He was thinking' of 
souls.** 

Yet Lucilla, in whom the quality of a 
teacher ran strong, although she never, to 
my imowledge^ ffled. any __eMcationai; post, 
was teachable, as teachers always -are. ^ -With 
infinite pains I taught her to respect Velas- 
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quez' '^ Admiral." I induced lier to lay 
out some of her spare time on " Bacohus 
and Ariadne." 

She thougM the Admiral .¥oluptuous and 
oruely and to this day I remain uncertain 
whether she really showed anything more 
than an amiable desire to • meet me half 
way on that subject;' but she did at last 
become an enthusiastic admirer of Titian— 
though even then I am afraid she found 
it easier in that "Bacchus and Ariadne " are 
an allegoryj and Euskin has an elaborate 
theory of the significance of ite 

Kitty I never tried to teach : she taught 
me often -by wisOj instinctive flasheSj as a 
child teaches. 

".Let us go down these steps ! Kitty ought 
to see the statue of dor don/' Lucilla saidj 
after our first visit. 

So we went down among the lions and 
the fountains. 

If she had not spoken thus, I should 
have made an excuse and stayed behind, 
for I could not leave Trafalgar Square wit!i= 
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out going to stand bare-headed before the 
greatest Englishman of our time. As we 
gazed at the statue no one spoke ; and even 
Kitty stood still. 

I think Luoillaj who had a purpose- in 
everything she did, may have cherished the 
hope that the early Italians would open 
Kitty's eyes to the light invisible. If so, 
it was not fulfilled. We find what we 
bring with us, and Kitty being still a child, 
saw everywhere not Heaven but Fairyland. 

It was- much the same if we went on 
Sunday^ as we sometimes did^ to hear a 
famous preacher at the Abbey or at St. 
Paul's» 

What pictures failed to acoomplishj preachers 
might suggest perhaps, Lucila thought. I 
knew instinctively the trend of her reflec- 
tions; and I was further complimented by 
being asked to help in the second experiment. 
I was not a regular attendant at church 
myself. The ancient spell under which I. 
had lived in my youth was brokenj and I 
had lost the habit, but I fell into it again 
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gladly now there was some one who wished 
me to go. 

"The child ought to hear the ~greafc 
preachers," Luoilia said» .** Would it be 
troubling you very muoh to find out who they 
are ? I myself never stay for the sermon^ 
if I can help it. When I was her age 
'though, I felt differently. She ought to 
have the chance. Perhaps you would be so 
very kind as to take her some afternoon? " 

Luoilla's custom was to go to church early 
in the morning— -I used to watch her leaving 
the house with her little prayer-book— and 
sometimes of an eveningo She did not like 
a orowdg she hated emotion and excitement. 
An empty, quiet, unpopular church was the 
church of her choice, and wherever she went 
she. made interest with the sexton to get a 
window open. It rather annoyed her to be 
considered ^^ orthodox," and she had little 
sympathy with those whom she called 
"dogmatic." I vexed her once by the 
assertion that orthodox only meant straight 
thinUng and dogma an opinion. They meant, 
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ac ("jording to her, something mucli worse and 
qrite different. Of course, if I did not under- 
stand, she said, she could not explain ; people 
who knew Greek never did understand words. 
I am convinced that in her heart she thought 
dogma had something to with dogs, whom 
she disliked, not peisonallyy hut because cats 
disliked them, and cats were weaker than 
dogs. 

YvTiat her heterodoxy consisted in I do 
not know, unless it lay in the fact that she 
believed that all men were made to be made 
good — and therefore happy — in the end. She 
did not tell me this in so many words; but 
I gathered it, partly from that unquenchable 
hopefulness which was, in her, the result not 
so much of nature as of thought — partly 
from the extreme indignation with which 
she visited the landlady when she found 
that Tricksy Wee had been terrified hj 
descriptions of hell. 

"If I could ever believe in it at al, I 
could believe that it was made for those 
who frighten little children!" she said^her 

8 
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eyes gleaming so fieroely that I did not 
know them. 

She was tolerant of different opinions in 
religion, so long as they were not cruel 3 
though veiy clear as to her own. 

Fanaticism alarmed hero I have seen her 
lips grow white when she' encountered a 
detachment of the SalYation Armjc 

We were waiting on a doorstep to let 
them pasSo I had turned to her with some 
commonplace remark, but it froze on my 
lips. I suppose I asked a question. 

'^It is," she said, ^^ that if that woman 
with the timbrel and the beautiful eyes knew 
the right -word^ and said it, I should be 
marching by her side to-morrow." 

I- could not have believed these expressions 
if I. had not heard them. They seemed to 
me wild — ^inconsistent — absurd. Yet^ as I 
pondered over them in solitude, I began to 
feel that in religion also Lucilla might 
have to bridle and restrain enthusiasm that 
would otherwise have run to madness— I 
came to understand why it was that she 
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disliked excessive ritual, yet could not bear 
the absence of all ritual ; that — dearly as she 
loved music — she preferred to accomplish the 
highest act of worship in silence. 

There was one title the use of which never 
failed to provoke her quiet soom» 

f^ If people say Our Lord we all know what 
they mean/' she said. " If they say Jesu8 
Ohrist we know what they mean. But The 
Fmtnder of Ghristianity I It was left for 
the pedants of the twentieth century to find 
out that; they alone know what they mean 
hj iV 

Kitty was quite as well pleased to . go to 
church as she had been to visit Trafalgar 
Square. ■ 

She had the sweetj natural devoutness of 
all good girls, oddly combined with a dash 
of scepticism, inherited, perhaps, from her 
French father. She would ask difficult ques- 
tions now and then as to the meaning of' 
words^ and Lucilla, for all her ignorance of 
Greek, did not know how to answer. . 
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" Auntie," she said one . day^ " I feel so 
happy on Bundays^ when I've got on my 
new hat. Do you think it is quite true to 
say so yery often that the ■ burden of my 
sins is * intolerable ^ ? '* 

" I hope that you will never live to think 
it more true than you do now, my child/' 
Luoilla said. She spoke as if she were pained, 
as indeed she always was if any remark were 
made as to the words of the Liturgy. Yet 
Luoilla had that morning put on her little 
close-fitting bonnet-~the bonnet' that became 
her so well— to go and say that the burden 
of her sin§ was "intolerable." 

Noi is there any doubt in my mini tliat 
she believed it was. Only when we are very 
young and logical do certain words' appear to 
us to contradict certain facts in this way. 

It was a foregone conclusion with me 
that the child would care most for 8t. 
Paul's; but the fact that she did so baffled 
and disappointed Luoilla, who liked to go 
there that she might hear any one who 
happened to be with her say how much 
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more beautiful was the' Abbey. To her the 
shadowj the mystery, the manifold associa- 
tions of the dim shrine of St. Peter out- 
weighed the beauty of the shafts of light 
strucli: through the dome, of the vast con- 
course cf human beings kneeling and standing 
together as one man. 

Wherever she might be, whether in the 
Abbey or at Sto Paul's. Kitty sang and 
prayed with the best of them ; but I observed 
that she took an unobtrusive little red -pocket- 
book with her^ and that she employed the 
interval of the sermon in sketching. She 
seemed to find the study of minor canons 
more interesting than theology in a less 
concrete form— or perhaps it was the Cupid 
over the organ that she drew. While she ^ 
sketched, Lucilla sat listening for morals and 
for reasons. If morals were drawn, if reasons 
were found for her, she remained content; 
she had a fine disdain ol mere- rhetoric. Is he 
goodi What does he mean? Again I recog^ 
nized in her th© everlasting ©Mid, the eternal 
student. 
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With mEsic it was different. There the 
artist came in, and she boldly threw signifi- 
cance to the winds. Once or twice, when I 
ventured out of the condition of Mind enjoy- 
ment to inquire what this^ that, or the other 
meant, she looked at me as if I were making 
a fool of myself. She asked me once to go, 
when she and Kitty attended a concert, but I 
refused. I had heard them talking together. 
They said things not to be understood by 
any one except a member ol the Eoyai 
College of Music. I preferred the concerts 
given in Back Street, where there were two 
soloists and an audience of one. 

Sometimes they essayed a duet — -to their 
own great satisfaction, but not to mine ; lor 
on these occasions the piano spoke with two 
voices, and I did not know what it said. In 
fact, they were doing what good manners 
would have ■ prevented their doing in any 
other way — they were both talking at once; 
but they never found it out. 

They were not' even so good to iook at 
as Esualj for while the treble moved to and 
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fro J the bass sat fized like a rook. Two 
sisters — twins, if possible — are the only 
people who ought to play duets on the 
piano. Difference of temperament is too 
strongly marked in all others. 

Often Luciila, who loYed an opera, would 
play one thronghj recalling the story as she 
went along. 

" We ought to take Kitty to see it," she 
said one eyening^ when we were all three 
¥ery happy over ^* Borneo and Juliet/' 

"No, no," said Kitty eagerly, glancing up 
from her seat on the fender-stool. ^' Don't 
let us go. It's much more nice as you play 
it. Auntie. It's much more nice with only 
you and Mr, Eaph here. I've been once, and 
I don't like it. I don't like the ugly, painted 
ladies. And I hate to -see people making love 
to each other, I'd like to run away when I 
see that," 

"Kitty ought to go oftener to balls and 
parties. She ought to have more companions 
of her own age,". Lucilla said thoughtfully 
when she was gone. ^' I cannot tell what to 
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do about it. If I invite Frida they are very 
polite to each other, but one is always glad 
whenever the other leaves. They both want 
to talk to me, not to anyone else ; and Kitty 
does not get on with Mrs. Hopgood, and won't 
accept Frida's invitations. She likes the 
masters at college well enough, but she does 
not seem to care for the boys and girls that 
she meets there ; she will not let me ask 
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touch with her own generation. It's not right." 

"Were not you rather surprised just now *? " 
I said. ^^ I thought that all young ladies 
liked operas and plays, and people falling in 
love/' 

She sighed = 

^\ They are so different nowadays. Yie were 
much more sentimental. Eitty often makes 
me feel ashamed of myself backwards." 

"^ She is wonderfully attractive/^ I said. 
with a curious feehng that the room had 
grown darker the minute she left it. 

"Yes,'^ Liicilla .said. "We shall not keep 
her much longer. ^^ 
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The words fell like stones on me. 

^^ Surely," I said, startled, " she is Tery 
young — too young to think of anything of 
that kind. You will not lose her yet." 

Luoilla sighed again. 

" I do not know. She is nineteen. Older 
than — some girls." 

Luoilla finished that sentence wrongly. 
Borne girls was not what she meant to say 

What had she meant to say ? 

In a moment, without a moment's warning, 
I had come close to the edge of eometMng 
that I should haTe liked to know. But I 

was stopped upon the edge ; I went ao 

iurtiisr. 
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■^.^Y cousin had asked manj little s-: :¥ioeB 
of me J seldom in vain. The time was 
come when I meant to ask something of my 
cousin. The conviction that she would be 
very much astonishedj and not altogether 
gratified J made me laugh in my sleeve. 
Hitherto J whenever we enjoj^ed a friendly 
contest, I had always been defeated^ but now 
I meant to win, 

.Time, that brings round many greater 
things, -brought round the occasion that I 
desired. Frida was coming out, and a ball 
had to be given in Pont Street in honour of 
the event. 

*^ I'm not going to ask you ! '' said my 
cousin. *' You can't dance." 

A fact, undoubtedly. Why should any one 
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dislike to have that taken for granted which is 
self-evident ? 
I thought of the power of the human 

eye, 

^^ N05" I said, j&xing it upon my cousin 
with the firmness of a man determined to 
conquer or to perish. " You are not going 
to ask me, because I cannot dance, but you 
are going to ask some one instead of me, 
who can." 

' ' Ohj some man friend of yours ? De- 
lighted!" 

^^ Noj not a man friendj but a girl." 

^'A girl!" repeated my cousin, with dis- 
approval as pronounced as if I had said " A 
porpoise 1 " " You, of all people ! And why^ 
pray, should I ask a girl ? " 

''Because she will enjoy it more than any 
one else you could ask." 

" It is not at all a question of her enjoying 
it/' said my cousin severely. "It is a ques- 
tion of my finding partners. If I invite hev^ 
will you promise to come yourself ? You 
can't dance, of courses but at any rate you 
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can take lier in to supper ; and jon look like 



a man." 



I weighed the matter with a sigh^ and said 

"Yes." 

" Where does she live? " asked my piaotioal 
cousiiic *' She has a motheEj or an aunt, or 
somethings I suppose ? " 

" Miss Z, is, at the present moment^ ker 
mother and her aunt. 

" Oh, I see ! " said my cousin. '' 8he asked 
you to ask me, of course 2 " 

" On the contrary, she knows nothing 
whatever about it." 

*'0h, well, Frida insisted on her being 
asked, anyhow — the invitation's written — so 
it only makes one more. Here's a card. 
You'd better take it yourself, and then Miss 
Z. can give it to the girl." 

^' Fancy Dress I " I said in some alarm as I 
glanoed at it. I had wished to please Kitty ; 
yes J but had I wished to please her to the 
extent of appearing in fancy dress ? 

*^ I quite agree, with you," said my cousin. 
'' It's an awful auisanoe. But somebody has 
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put ifc into Frida's head that she is like a 
Botticellij and she wants to wear a dress that 
nobody could wear at any ball, except a fancy 
ballj and a cock's feather sticking straight up 
in the middle of her hair ; so what was I to 
do ? It's all very well for you, you're a man ; 
you can borrow a uniform, oi a pink coat. 

Tr„-. — ^j^-ii, — ^ — ^^•^ n 

XVU/ Ut3t3UiJL U UUliipiaili, 

^ ^ I shall bring a bundle of parchments tied 
up with red tape, and appear as what I am — a 
solioitoij" I observed* " It is rare for any one 
to appea.-r in his own character; the most 
fanciful 'uhing he can do, in fact," 

After tea that evening, as she sat down to 
the piano, I asked Kitty if she were fond of 
dancing. In a minute half the fairies of the 
" Midsummer Night's Dream " were flitting 
over the keyboard. Presently she began to 
speak in a far-away voicCj not like her own, 
playing louder between the words, and lightly 
when she wanted me to hear. 

" 80 the Fairy Queen said there should be a 
daot-ce in the forest There were no hii^ds^ of 
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course^ because it was darJc. And they did not 
ash the Nightinga\e^ for if he had come they 
would have listened instead of dancing.'" 

Here the nightingale got into the piano 
and had' it all his own way — but not for 
long. With Kitty, nothing ever was for 
long, 

"But the bluebells rang, and the daffodils 
blew their trumpets. The moon was not 
shining^ you hnow — they had forgotten to asJc 
her — hut all the stars were out ; so they 
danced^ they danced^ mid they danced till 
the jealous angry moon put her yellow face 
through^ and shot an arrow at the Fairy 
Quee% so that she dropped down dead. Then 
they were all very sorry, and they . had a 
Fairy Funeral^ and this is the Funeral 
March. ■ Auntie says you like Funeral 
Marches^ Mr. Eaph. B-o you hear the rose- 
leaves blowing about over the grave ? " 

I did indeed-. The room was filed with 
the tramp of tiny feet^ and tiny tears were 
shedj and tiny wings folded And with some 
other ooBsoiottsness I was aware that Liicilla 
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feared lest Kitty were going where she 
should not, and wished to stop herj and 
knew not how, 

^' But the wind drove the clouds across the 
yellotv jealoics moon^ and drove the rose-leaves 
off the Fairy Queen^ and she woke up agmrij 
and they all danced for joy till the Goclc cried 
^ GocJcadoodledoo,' " 

With which performance of the coch Eifcty 
concluded, 

" There, Mr, Eaph/' she said demurely. 
"Ne¥ei ask me again ' if I am fond oi 
dancing ! I should . like to dance every 
night of my life until I dropped." 

She rose from the piano, and took her usnal 
seat on the fender-stool, with the sudden 
gravity of a kitten after it is tired of playing 
with a ball of worsted. 

" Your fairies kept bad time, Ejtty, and 
they danced in the oddest place I ever heard 
of," said Lucilla. ^'DaSodils and bluebells 
and roses, all out together ! " 

"I can't help it, AuntiCo There a^re no 
clocks in Fairyland, and eTerything nice 
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happens there all afc once. Do you — I meaiij 
did you — ^like danoingj Auntie dear ? '' 

*' Yes," Luoilla said. " I liked it very muchj 
but not in that way. This was how I liked it. 
Only you must dance nowj or I cannot play." 

She moved to the piano« 

Kitty sprang to her feet^ caught up a 
.Japanese fan that was lying on the table 5 
hfted her white cotton sMrt daintily with 
the other hand^ and faced her own reflection 
in the mirror, 

^^ Play, Auntie, play I " she cried im- 
patiently. "Play the lovely old G-luok 
Minuet that you played the other night! 
I know some of the steps. Father taught me." 

Lucilla sat down, obedient, to do as she 
was bid. For a second ere she began, she 
glanced -at the child over her shoulder. The 
evening sun streamed full upon her, lighting 
up the words on the old mirror opposite, Sier 
c'est demain,^ 

But I have only one pair of eyes ; when. 
Luoilla goes to- the pianOj they belong to 
her; so I know not what Kitty did. The 
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mirror knew, I suppose, for she danced to 
iier own reflection. As the Minnet ended, 
she dismissed it, with a low curtsey a,nd a. 
wave of the Japanese fan, 

*' II joii went to a Fancy Dress Bail," I 
saidj -^ what would you wear? 

" ' Little Turk or Japanae, 

O. don't yoii wisk tkafe yon were me ? ' 

Or would you be a fairy? Or woiild you 
be a lady with powdered hair ? " 

"WTiat a hard question! It would take 
me at least a week to answer it properly. 
No, I would be the china shepherdess on 
Auntie's cupboardj in a white dresSj with 
lilac flowers and a lilac sash and a crook. 
Auntie should be a great tall beautiful 
Yandyokj all in black velvetj with a ruff round 
her neck. As for you, Mr. Eaph, you should 
be that queer man o¥er the mantelpiece of 
course — ^in the slouohy hatj — the man I used 
to think was Eaphael. Oh why — why are 
we not all going to a Fancy Ball together? 
What fun it would be I I have never gone 
to a Fancy Ball in my-life«'' 

9 
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^^ Wells yon are going lo one now, my 
de^il" I saidj with an odd sense of s©M 
repEoaoh lor not taking seea to tHs most 
Impoitaafc matter More. " Bo is jom Aunt. 
So sm I. But tMs wil be tlie first Ball 
Um& I htsfe ever attended. Wil you take 
m© m a> dihutant ? I am going in chwacterj 
to tie tune of a bundle of parchmeiits tied 
sp ^Ife red tape." 

I felt it necessaiy to be firm and clear 
about tMs, as I drew the card from my 
pookeL 

Kitfcj snatched it from 10.65 waltzed round 
the room with ifc^ tossed it to Lucila^ wlio 
was stil -sittiiig with her hands ob fee keys, 
kngHng BoMje 

• ^^ Auntie ! " she s&idj " I always knew.tliat 
Mr. Rapfe was Ihe kindest person in ^1 tiie 
great wide worM." 

What is tkere in the miist of out mirtii 
lliat checks us suddenlyj in tie sweet 
gmMtBde of llie young? Is it shame tliat 
whett so little is aeeied to make tfeeia liBppj, 
we la¥© taken so little tro^H© to giTe it 
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ths'm? Is it the quick instinot that they 
wiE soon need more ? 

"How very kind of Mis, Hopgood ! " 
Lucilla said. " Of course I should never 
have thoughfe of asking her. Fiida begged 
me to go, the other day» She said I told her 
once that she was like a Botticelli, So she 
is 5 dear child — the fchin, willowy figurej the 
pale dehcate, sensitive face ! She wanted me 
to see her dancing like Simonetta in Simon- 
etta's dress, I told her that I never went 
to dances since I had given up the pleasant 
hahit of being young. But, now I should 
like to go ; I should like to take Kitty," 

" Do you knoWp Aimtiej that this is Mn 
Eaph's first dance — the first he's ever gone 
to in his hf e ? We must start very early, 
so that he may not miss one moment of 
it. I'm going to give him a flower for "Ms 
button-hole. What shaU it be?" 

" A bachelor's button/^ I said. " Will the 
Senile Shepherdess and the Buohess hy 
Yamiyok do Mm the honour of dining with 
Min at Ms olubj before they go ? " 
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"Wfeat fan! I did not know you hat a 
ctafeg Mr. Bapk "When io you go to il ? " 

^*My dull is the Soafe Kensington Mm- 
B8iim," I B^i. "I pay Bixpeiice a weet 
wh^mew I waat to belong, and I meet tlie 
Gois of Greece tteie— and al tlie test 

If Kilfcj was aot msoli like tks cMBa 
sie^efiess ob feie cnplioard^ or any other 
eliephei^ess Ib or out of Arcadia, she was 
more Hk© herseM than I kad seen her je%j on. 
the EigM of Ifee bal. I eanaofc in tlie least 
fesrilie it. Them me these rsiiant mo- 
aenfe for boi's and maadens wken. fiist tiie 
mmm of power HosKjms omtj and on a suiden 
lliey become awaiB of hoMsge itt tlie eyes 
#! A0se wlio beliold ttam. Proud and 
islgMsij Lmoila looked afe me wife triiiiiipli 
m wko sioMli saj, " There 1 — But you 
idmbtei I J kaew long ago." 

Etij lai sprang on to the sofa. Her 
Ettf© iiwer ^oes sparMei and sbone undei 
bar wMte bqI Mybt petticoats. She held 
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her sEygi orootj adorned with. sMning 
dewdrops, like a scepfcre. A wreath of soft 

green leaves lay on her hair. Before her 
stood ranged her humHe CoBrt — Lucillaj 
stately in her sweeping robes of Mack—the 
charmed, obsequious landlord — the landlady^ 
fussy and oritioal^ but softened for once to 
true benevolence— -Mahry in the seventh 
Heaven of frightened admiration — the middle- 
aged Solicitor J armed with parchments 5 who 
bent towards her; lifted her light hand to 
Ms lipSj and placed in it a branch of lilac, 
She threw it over her shoulder like a sheaf. 

"It's just too beautiM ! " she cried. "Oh, 
Mr. Eaph ! " 

This also was like Etty, She very rarely 
said anything so common as " Thank-you.'''' 
She expressed pleasure — which is a prettier 
thing than gratitude— by a cry, a gesture j 
a glance. 

Thus 5 with al the good will in the world, 
amid the nods and becks, and wreathM 
smiles of the inhabitants — the Old Lady 
peered at us under her blind^ the children 
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stood staring in a ba,refaced gronp on their 
doorsteps, the Artist happened to be entering 
his door and paused, knocker in hand, and 
I caught the Florist's wife peeping behind 
her palm — we started for the olnb dinner. 

As regarded the club dinner^ there had 
been a slight difficulty a few days earlier. 

" I think — if you do not mind," Luciila 
observed to me in private^ '' we will dine at 
the Museum fest^ and oome home to get 
ready. Then we shall start fresh. If we 
were to go in our fine clothes, Kitty would 
only rumple her gown. She would be far 
too much excited to eat anything, and she 
would want to be off every minute. It will 
be much better to dine in peace and comfort. 
We shall have a long night before us. I 
know the child. You are not responsible. 
You may get home before dawn, but I am 
sure to see the sunrise. You remember 
how the Fairy Queen danced till the cock 
said ^ Cockadoodledoo 1 ' '' 

In secret I was disappointed. I had looked 
forward to a white vision of the child among 
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th© snowy fauns, the still Baccliantes of 
the Hall of Statues, Yet more I wished to 
see Lucilla, clothed like -the Nighty moving 
amongst them. I assented at once, however. 
Single people who rule their own liYes a^'e 
glad to be rnled for a. minute or two, if they 
geft the chance. But Etty had been left 
out of the reckoning, and she disapproYed 
with the ntmost yehemence when her 
ohaperone sEggested to her that we^ should 
come home to dress, 

''Auntie!" she said, " I am surprised at 
you,. It was not you and mOg it was a Duchess 
by Vandyckj and a china Shepherdess that 
Mr, Eaph inyited to dine with him, I 
couldn't think of going as m.y own self. 
It wouldn't be proper at a!L I've not been 
asked. Nor have you." 

Bo it was a Duchess and a china Shep- 
herdess who sat down with a Solieitoij 
parchment in hand, to eat beefsteak in the 
Hue-tiled O-iill Soomj after all. 

"What lovely cooks!" Kitty saidj with 
a sigh of content, ^^ I never saw such nioe 
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cooks anywhere. They look like statue cooks 
in their white aprons," 
She had regained her spirits after a brief 

eclipse in the Hall of Statues. In that 
faint, shadow-veiled light, in that world of 
frozen dancing girls and maidens gone a- 
hunting, a momentary silence fell upon her» 
She seemed ' to change like a chameieoB.j 
to take the same dumb huelessness. Lucilla 
walked along the solemn avenue as if she had 
a right to be there, as if she could at any 
moment, if she would, become a sister statue. 

The cooks, turning and basting their beef- 
steaks at the fire, put fresh life into Kitty 
on an instant. She laughed and chattered 
until I felt sorry for a remote young art- 
student, dining in solitary state at the next 
table, clearly envious. I knew he would have 
liked to flirt with her. 

Others came in— an odd^ shady party, 
with bad clothes and good faces ^ and that 
strange touch of over-coquettishness in the 
girls, over-familiarity in the men, which 
marks those whom study in oommoa is liftings 
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but lias not lifted quite high enough. To 
Kitty they seemed like people io a play. I 
am afraid she liked them all the more because 
they threw bits of bread at each other across 
the dishes. One was quieter, more refined 
than the rest— a Sir Joshua Reynolds of 
the future perhaps. He stared very hard 
at Kitty when he thought no one was looking; 
and once I caught Mm sketching her on the 
table-cloth. 

To my amusement it was Lucillaj not 
Kitty, who betrayed excitement, nervousness, 
a certain fear of being late, a certain dread 
of being early — it was Lucila who pretended 
to eatj and then asked me the time» Kitty 
did not hurry herself in the least. 

Beefsteak, according to her, had never 
tasted so delicious; to see it grilled yourself 
before you ate it gave, a kind of personal 
charm to the most national food in the world, 

'' Your health, Mr» Eaph 1 " she cried, 
lifting her glass. 

I returned thanks in a speech^ to the great 
amusement of the art-students. 
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Vain man that I am, I was conscious of 
the many admiring glances shot in the 
direction of the Duchess and the china 
Shepherdess, for all that they sat cruelly 
mnffled up in soft white clouds, as careless of 
mankind as if they had been true OlympianSo 
I liked to think the students were wondering 
who the Solicitor was, and what he had to 
do with themo 

Proserpina graced my speech, and JJemeter. 
In the unspoken thoughts of the deep heart, 
I rather held that Luoilla resembled the 
G-oddess of the Hearth, beautiful Hestia, 
who stayed at home and kept the fire bright 
while all the other Goddesses went out. I 
believe 'she would sooner have stayed at home 
that evening. 

''Hush ! Hush ! You will turn the child's 
head. It must be neaiiy time for us to go^" 
said Lucilla. 

Not much of Kitty's company did she 
and I enjoy after that; but, for my part, I 
did- not want it. 
As my two ladies fluttered and swept into 
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the drawingroom in front of me, I experienced 
sometMng that I had never felt before, I 
saw that my cousin was . impresBed, that 
Kitty was not what she expected, that other 
people were impressed likewise. 

Frida, the cock's feather in her hair^ came 
up shyly, almost devoutly, to kiss and 
welcome her friendly Duchess ; and they 
were quickly surrounded^ 

One fantastic, eager yoimg genMeman 
after another, soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, 
appeared with great alacrity, mujmured a 
word in Frida's ear, made Kitty a bow, 
seized the minute pencil hanging by a thread 
of blue to her card^ inscribed his name. 

'^ There seems to be no great difficulty 
about finding partners," I observed. 

" I never thought there would be ! " said 
Lucilia, with a smile in which lay something 
of the satisfaction of prophecy fulfilled. 

As the evening wore on I forgot that, 
for the first few minutes, I had felt like 
a bat in sunshine. I passed through various 
stages of fresh experience. 
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There came first the unnsual gratifioation 
of delicate, bright lights, of softly sha^ded 
i'oses, of rhythmical music, of flowers and 

leathers and flashing jewels, of gracefelp 
CHrring movement. I watched, with sym- 
pathy quite new to me^ each yoEng figure 
as It entered — the hope, the wondering, the 
fear, the weloomeg the aversion, the merri- 
inent, the dreamy sarrendery on every face in 
turn — their formal stiff approaching of each 
<^tlier, their conventional greetings, the quick 
Understanding or misunderstanding, followed 
% laughter or hy embarrassed silence, the 
partners firmly held or fearfully, the rushing 
Or .gliding or measured steps together, the 
i^elief or the reluctance of the bow and the 
bended head, as the maid returned to the 
Kiateon, and the young man sought another. 
Sometimes I almost felt as if I could have 
fla^need, myself. I learnt once, at my cousin's 
iHstigafcioBj long ago, in the hour of my 
Wealthy when she looked upon me as the 
aligible partner=fpr-life of a certain relative 
oi hers» Not all her descriptions of this 
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young lady's charm, however, had pecsnaded 
me to cross the threshold of a ballroom in 

those days, I was far too shy. By what 
caprice of fancy was it that now I almost 
felt as if I could have danced myself ? The 
thought brought back to me with a pang 
the recoIieetioB that I was middle-aged 
and ■ lame, that I was here oe sufferance 
only — the wraith of a man' who, for the 
dancing worldj had never liyed — ^not the 
fatherj not the uncle even of any boy or 
girl in the roona. That moment I felt 
alone, and bitterly alone, I wished that I 
were back in my dingy quarters in Back 
street. I kept a friend there always. Here 
he had left me. 

*^It makes one feel rather like a ghost j 
does it not ? " Luoilla said. And -from 
that moment I was no longer one by 
myself. 

^^Were yon ■ realy fond of dancing?" I 
asked. 

^« Yes— and 110= I was very fond of it 
in my girlish 'days, when I leamt from an old 
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Frenoli danoing master witJi a fiddle, who used 
to say, ' Now, my dears, there are rats in that 
wall, and they will bite you if you lean 
against it I ' He taught us pretty, sliding, 
curtseying steps and ways — not to look 
glum, not to frown at each other — not to 
go squarely through a crowd, but like a 
smiling human wedge— not to ^^ waddle or 
toddle or walk in two pajrishes at once," 
(that was the way most Englishwomen 
walkedg he said) not 'to bang doors behind 
us, always to smile and to look gracious„ 
When I came out into society and found it 
so different — found that people --^aTe them- 
seJYes no time to be graoiouSj and me no time 
to practise my careful steps— I was disgusted. 
I always liked the minuet^ the long slow po- 
lonaisOj much better than waltzing. I should 
have danced in the days of Louis XIY.^ I 
thinkc 

^^I .am very glad you did not." 
" I could always keep step with one peison 
• — and that was Kitty^s ■ f atherc Because he 
was French, I suppose.'' 
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To have danced with, her — feo liave made 
her like to danoe with him — not to have 
married- her ! What- marmei of man could 
Kitty's father "be ? French I supposed i 
French like the dancing master, to whom, 
acooiding to her own ac count, Lnciila owed 
her gracionsness of manner. 

^' Kitty inherits that. She dances well^ 
does she not? She makes .her partners 
respect her. That thickset G-uardsman over 
there, who tumbled down a few minutes 
agOy did quite well so long as she had Wm 
in hand. Do yon see the Nabob standing 
by the conservatory ? He is a famous 
cricketer. I sometimes think he is inclined 
to pay attention to Frida." 

"He seems to be paying considerable at- 
tention, to Kitty," I observed. ^ ^*He never 
takes Ms eyes off her," 

'^Ohg that's only because he doesn't want 
people to see he is looking al Frida I" Lucilla 
said with comforiiable assurance. 

At that moment Kitty was whirled past 
us, and I marked the curious distinction, 
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the air of dajjity lastidionsassBj Hh^;'^ lae^de 

All iliis time Lucille- hie. bee.j a^b-Ecrr-e/r 
in hm. Eke ]i£jL onl]^ oi.g iuimeQi] in Ujp, 
rooj3?5 cjid tlia-t was' XTiir'ij. jS7enn3".r:i^" -^jics 
v7&n okI^' "^^ff.fr-'[' hp.ctaroujid. Sb.e .is.-:. 
Gjooteji of the ghoE'ti feeling ':sg9,iig'5 .ojs 
wantec feo answer Eoi-ie'-iliing 'j1:.£.i! I -i?c 
D.Ou Baia.: dot. bsoercae she hid f.rj" ''"-''rrs 
to feel like a giicc^'. She bac', dc'- "7s,Lide:3c 
away to herself^ nc •'^Jis ::ocrjc ^7>E7r sb.-s r.-''"JG 
alone.. It was bso^^jiice b b.obi :o::b bib" 
that all this yoEub ^jci^be oe .lesi cJ5^ oo.:, 
solita.rj„ It was beoau-ca cbe b&f" ::.ci- fo^rs 
tills, fchafc she seemeb '-c 'T-e vrnr-^ce-. j^, s"! ^^ 
awaj from me againo 

BowG ol what ic. ^ riijjj^Lb. ii 3 
Jip.r :i DiofJierj we^^e rj&riec oJcaP Vrs 
b'o doiib"b becFjC^s b brj"?6 n^: iZTrb 
OFriatcaoe TTioh jlifc3i. oh:;/ Gce/^icd jc 
r.li ic.ry ™ncb rbbrs. £7i. ?3t^' /~.e' ib.j 

b i^r.iibavfib Iiot; \:c:riii i?l\ \bi5:: 
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whether tiiej were Most pleasefl oi Mglitsneclj 
as the iQiirmni oi admiiatiora went lO'acia. ; 
whetJier tliey -were relieTed if slae daacsd 
r:s'i- ^.? 373:r7ori3 eJse ria.no-cl^ r;nf "!]bp;'i -vrGa 
r li j "7_*2stJa6T 'iiiey TaooJIoota'? '-"her: oy/i; p:p~f\-^ 
^jQc. ?'JL 3]g.:ec'. 07 t:3i1:': « 

rcc:'i Of -:eB9 pu3,:8:- 

7?":k JiDised na^ 3u'^3^y jhsT^ TTr,7 t^ '^'^.'^^ 
1 3" 7r:.:r7^°rs77 c:: iVr.pi-j cno73, 

' T"'" ?'-3 "iiiliz v'n'opV' "'"3"ll7 d."3f;t;9:s'"' 

"I^£3, ^ jTi^/' I L?7: TTi-i^^ 7^ gl^'^lS f 'i J '5, 

'-lb 7C11 bib .i33cLs3i&dp ^770::. CI 70:; b:v73 
'i7£378: ZbH}-/ in -307n9^mii?bS3 ? " 

'•bmigbb C- I mighc iicii. Ibiss^ Ic mtiob 
jaoi? a ri7J"03J oJ 73:£;'bo7:. b: JjD. :33.31a jbinbo 
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would he. It does not ma/tter later on ; 
but a girl ougM not to be too original, she 
shouli hannonize with ber surroundings. 
However^ one must leapve something to 
ohancej and to her own taste.—Ciiarles I.'s 
costume goes best with her, as to colour, 
I think ? " ■ 

Charles I. was the young man with bad 
agate eyes whom I had met before at my 
cousin's^ I resented Ms assumption of the 
character J I could not feel certain that. 
If he were beheadedj anyone would be able 
to write of Mm :— 

" He nothing-'common did, nor means 
Upon that memorable scene." 

He seemed to me to be doing common 
things every minute. 

It was altogether disheartening to see how 
few people understood the parts for which they 
might, with fitness^ have been oast, in other 
ages, or in the golden East. The Mabob 
for instance, was a fair-haired^ biue-eyed 
Saxon as any you would wish to see, k 
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good blowsy, frowsy dumpling of a girl, 
who might have made a passable Audrey, 
appeared as Joan of ArCj at sight of whioh 
profanation it was all I could do not to 

use bad language^ But Charles I. was 
very foolish indeed. He made despicable 
jokes aboEt Ms siMy headj and I saw Kitty 

laughing at them too, which annoyed me. 

^^I cannot think why he was introdnoed 
to Kitty," I said, " I don^t like him," 

"I do not think there is any harm in 
Mm/' said ^ Lnoilla, " He was not bom 
in the pufptej of eomse. That sort of person 
always does want to be Charles I. Now 
Kitty has some right to call herself a china 
Shepherdess, has she not ?— Prida looks very 
picturesque/' 

I thought myself that Erida looked very 
odd ; but I contented myself with remarking 
that she showed great devotion to Botticelli. 
Picturesque is a faYomite word of Lucilia's 
when she wishes, but does not venture to 
say that a girl of whom she is fond ^^ looks 
pretty/' I might have said what I likeds 
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however, for, having satisfied herself as to 
Kitty's dress, she had begun to ghre even 
closer attention to Eatty^s partners, and they 
succeeded each other so rapidly that there 
was no keeping count. 

" I like to watch her ways,'* she said^ with 
a smile. '* They amuse me» Such a oMM as 
she is — and yet she understands the game I " 

I wondered whether Luoilla had understood 
it so well in days gone by. I thought not. 

Presently her face clouded a little. 

" She has .danced too often with Charles I. 
—three times in succession. She will get 
herself talked abouto" 

^.^ She danced three times with the Nabob 
about twenty-four hours agOj if that is any 
comfort to you," I observed. 

^^ You must be feeling very tired/' Luoilla 
•said, with sudden penitence. " Why wil you 
not go home? I cannot bear to take her 
away Just when she is enjoying herself so 
much," she added, apologetically. 

A wave of the dance carried the child up 
to us. 
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She paused an instant to give her fan to 
Luoilla. 
'' Oh, Mr. Eaph ! don't go 1 Not yet/' she 

cried. 

Of course I stayed I never meant to go. 
It amused me to waioh Charles I, and the 
Nabob hating each other more and more. 
Bnt Kitty was prudent as she was bold i she 
danced a fourth time with neither. 

The sparrows were chirping when we drove 
away, and I saw the dawn as I had not seen 
it for many long years. It showed me that 
Lucilla looked more weary 'than I had ever 
seen her look before. 

" It was a lovely evening. How I wish we 
were just going to start now ! " Kitty saii^ 
imbnttoning her long glove legretlnlly. She 
looked as fresli as if she had spent the last six 
hours in rosy slumber, instead of in the arms 
of a dozen breathless young gentlemen^ tear- 
ing round and round a hot, stu% room with a 
slippery floor, 

^^ Are you Mredj Mr. Baph ? It was good 
of yon to stay all the time, I oouldn't have 
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had the heart to keep Aimtiej if you had not 
taken care of her. Ohj Auntie dear^ yon are 
tired!" 

" Not at all 1 " said Lucillaj bravely opening 
eyes that had -closed a^lready, ^* So jou were 
happy^ dear ?" 

^^Hwp]^y m no word for -it I" said Eitty. 
^*IneYer was so happy in. all my life.'' 

Lncilla smiled at me« 

It is a satisfaction to a man getting on in 
years to think that he has had any hand in 
helping a girl to be happier than ever she was 
in all her life ; and I recollected the words 
with pleasure wheneYor I was not falling 
heavily asleep in my employer's office ? the 
whole of the next day. 
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YIII 

T aAPPElTED fco be standing in the 
hall on the night after the dance when 
I heard a summoning^ distressful orj from 
Kitty on the landing ahovSo 

As fast as my lame leg wottld let me^ I 
hobbled npstaiis. 

'' Is she ill ? '' 

^^ N03 but Auntie is so unhappy » Oh 5 
Mr, Eaph, do, do come in and comfort her ! 
Persioa is lostj and we can't find her^ and 
Auntie is just as miserable as she can be." 

Lucilla turned a mournful face- towards 
me. 

" Yes 3" she said trying to smile, '* it 
is quite true. The poor thing is lost, and 
it is my fault. She was here after luncheon. 
She wanted to lie beside me on the sofa^ 
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and her hair is ooming off, and I saiij ^ Noj 

Persioa, I can't do with yon to-day/ It 
was very unkind when the creature was 

losing her fur. The door stood open 5 she 
walked straight out of the room, and now 
we can't find her anywhere." 

Luoilla^s voice ^'quivered ominously" as 
they say in Bnglish novels, I, as they say 
in French novels^ experienced ^^a dumb 
rage," Such a fuss ahoot silly old Kater- 
felto I I might have lost every hair on my 
headj I might have stayed out night after 
night, and no one would have cared about 
me« Did she expect me to go to the Gats' 
Homej to look for Mm? 

" I hope she is dead/' said Lucilla. " I 
should be much happier if I knew she were 
dead." 

. " I am quite SEre she is dead ! " I said, 
with determined oheerMnesSo 

Whereupon Lucilla turned away^ not to 
let me see her— wel, I did not see them! 
and Kitty behaved as if I had slain her 
precious pet with my own hands. 
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"How can yon, Mr. Eaph?" sho said 
indignantiy. "Don't believe him for a 
moment^ Auntie dear. She will come back^ 
I know she will," 

" Perfeotily certain to oome back to-moirow 
morning/' I chimed in^ seeing that Eitty 
had the key of the sifcuationj and it was 
best to follow her lead. 

"Auntie has been tramping loiind all 
fete streets in the neighbourhoods and e¥ei 
BO far along Brompton Boad and towards 
Eaton Square," Kitty exclaimedj with a strong 
fcoTich of dramay " and now she wants to go 
out agaiDj right down to Chelsea^ to take 
some brandy to a poor old woman who's 
not wel 1 I don't know what to do with 
her. I would go myself, only she will not 
let me, because it's darko Oh, Mr. Eaphj 
do tell her not to go I She's much too tired, 
after last night. '^ 

Lnoilla had on her little close bonnetj 
and her mantle was hanging over the- arm 
of a chair. She was looking weary and 
wonij and most unfit for a night expedition. 
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"Yom must not tliink of it/' I Baddj 
snrprised into decision fey Kitty's absoli2'Bl7 
mispkeed ■ confidence in , the power ?f; ' ' c, 
man " fco decide. " I'll tsie tlie birac;- 
myBelf. Where does the toirin q]^. -irrrniro. 
live?" 

Sility shot arrows of leproaoh at me out 
of her gray eyes» 

■Lueilla was almost herself again in a 
momeni 

"I oonli not let you go," she saidj with 
the utmost seriousEesSj "if you spoke about 
lier like tiiat„" 

" Yery vrell iii^oDl'' I z^zd. lu dscpsrciicuc 
^^TTjigeo :c yliLfc an^cl or an anoisiii Ili"? ■ 
^0 whei Heaven airt I tc (jTii'. ::lj ry'-eyo" '"' 

Eilityj !ier folded o^-uz flori^ tihe i'^^"."" 
of the Gofaj liar Iiea^d resMiiP' 0:1 tij.6"_:2 'vi".!! 
ail insorEtable air Iiks raafc ct l jz'ng 
and amisjjie SpliinSj nodded cagao:j:x!y. 

^' Blow veiy odd ol' yor./' sda .icid. 
" l?eoSjti.B3, yoa IzcoWj tho old wonir-v jocdy 
dose Hva in ?£,ro.diB6 1 PLOLddes I-c^'-^^d^o. 
^— ca tji6 around £00^/' 
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''' I really caBjio'Ji let jox}^—'^ feegarn 

''^■2'Djiim. ox piirpoB5; g.iY© -lae tbs botslel" 
A s?icl; ageisD. assrxning tb.e d'BoiriioD, ra "tjMg'.o. 
HfTij ke-d tu3 innooeneo 'nc "bslieYe, 

P.miliiig ap7s:o73i; Eb.s viqh^ ''k, '%c3 ov:c- 
board Bt oiioe, 

Lr.oi^I.?. mus"'i }i?;7b oesn y^rj;^ ■'?ir3aj for 

''To-^ zcay as ■\Ysli cake -Ghsis ^oo^ I'h. 
I'r/ob-" "v;"snt en Hibby. pTilling f. btinob. of 
JcrysG-me-no-'io ohu of -^he oMna Tg.ss in T/Moh 
iJi'Bj^ 77513 'blcoming, ''.aTiiitia will ^ 011I37 
ba"?3 bO gc ba.sli ■'iO-::E.jr:;OT7, :i jon q.o.i/1]. 

'''- bb. T81'7 775lb'' b Scib, ^' b7b.</°] SiDS ? ^' 

b 5ib net azpsot "yh.8 ansTyez tba^t I zecsiTecl. 

" ''b^b-nld 70LL— ^7ro:iid yor: minb reading bsi 
L '3b£;;TJ3i' ont oi tbs Bibb ? " Lncilla said, 

b 77 as Mrly stagger 8 dc b Lad navei: read 
h oj:,?ci}3]j 01 iibs Bibla -be anyone. .Ml tha'^ 

D'On'^^'sd bo J'LiS rb t-b6 mOZD.OB'i 'yl'BiB hO SfiTa 

"'bbbiobr' 
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I put the brandy bottle in my pocket— 
accepted the forget-me-nots, thougiitfully 
tied up by Kitty witK a piece of silk whicli 
gave way the moment I reached the landing 
— and was preparing in the lowest spirits 
to depart, when Lnoilla seemed to think 
that some explanation was necessary, 

^« I go to her on Wednesday nights because 
she is too lame to attend a Service at Chapel 
that she used to like. And she can't see 
to read to herself. She has a Bible — a Bible 
in large print, and she will be expecting—" 

*^ Oh, very well/' I said^ " I can only 
trust that the magnitude of the transforma- 
tion of the reader will not give her too 
great a shock ; I never have killed anyone 
before, I daresay I shall to-night. But we 
must hope that^ come what mayj she wiU 
appreciate my first appearance as a District 
Visitore'' 

"She's not a district," said Kitty plead- 
ingly, '« she's only a very nice oM woman, 
a Mrs. Trump, who used to work for Auntie 
before she grew too blind/' 
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** I haYe no doubt she is charmingj" I 
said; ''I daresay I shall be passionately in 
love with her by the time I return." 

For some reason or otherj the notion of 
this appealed to Kitty's sense of the ridicii" 
I0US3 and she began to laugh, and laughed 
so wildly that at last Liicilla was obliged 
to laugh too. I neyer felt less like laughing 
in my life. 

^^Oh, Mr. Eaph," she cried. ^'Yoii must 
come and tell tis about it when you have 
seen her. Must lie not. Auntie ? "' 

Luoiila smiled, but she assented. 

A Tague idea ol hiring Mahry for half a 
crown to go instead flitted through my mind 
as I made my way down the stairs. But it 
was dark. Luoillsj would not have dreamed 
of letting Mahry do what she would not let 
Kitty do ; I knew that well enough. She 
had a code of her own about servants, and 
she told me once that she considered herself 
just as much bound to look after Mahry as 
if she had been her niece. As for the 
angelic old woman, she would evidently, in 
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the opinion of all conGemed. guit Paradise 
Bow for Paradise^ unless sJie got Jier brandj/ 
that very night. No^ there was nothing for 
it bttfc to go myself ! 

However J it was as Garlyle said of the 
only play that he wag oyer induced to 
Tfitness. "not so bad as I expected^" 

Styness is, I b,a¥9 sometimes thoiigMj a 
lorni of coneeitj and shy people are a^pt to 
exaggerate beforehe^nd iiie unpleasant effect 
of their precenee 'ipon aoinebody else. 
Except on ceiuaiii r£.}:s oeoasionSj we all 
make less effect ths^ii T7e think we shall. 
MrSo Tmmp b.?jd. :t w£.c elea::. eeen. cdder 
tilings than a Qrigilj chy, lame, miicJo-iged 
gentlemaii armed with Ej hi;.udy bot-t^e ard 
a bunch of forget-rDDe-Dotn— undergone or- 
periences more strange thsji the eu.ddsu 
substitution of Mm ah her ohaplfin iii th3 
place of a call and graoioiiB kd^ I taol£ 
to her a,t onoee She wa^s :ciin.d Liid rciiLL- 
aboEtj Jiai goodj hind, ctidght dins e^^ec. 
wore an expression lite h h-jul a:: trerd-Exd- 
milk J sweetenad with enc^Dr. 



■> Tr^TT^^I'^^r^ 
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" Tfc.0 ladies is veiy good io me" she saiclj 
B;S I produced fefee medioiiLe bottle. ^* My 
duty to Miss Z.. sir, please j. and tell iiQi iVll 
do 3326 well, till sie oomes by agdra, I^:qg dio^ 

iL'lisis vras liiTgls air in '}lie loozn. fcecausa 
if, 77a G so ?e3r7 fall of tezta and oliiiia 
ora.aiaenjS3 hah ihe lamp gaye cheerful light. 

t-i--ir; o ;-ii~iTr7/:ir^ o -/Q.! n ~rin alrzT^rf q n'o J 1 Qiir. a-i-.-rn rin'i^i 

::oi ssistenos ia. uli3 -mnd.oYi^ vjid a boTrl cf 
glass Tziierein '-jyio geld fisi swam roiina. ana 
::oand and roancl till I felt giddy, 

ddic. dlj.'r.ini3 62131 sdned to ids tiiat '\}b,'d'j 
only 00313 a penny -s. pieoe^ ■bnat tIibj ass 
notMne bat ants' aags. which are not, :t 
apo&ausj an 3zp3nsi-\^e Inzniyj and that she 
had ths glass howl for ninep snoe ^' on ol a 
hiendt' She seemed to fear lest I should 
think she had been extraYagant in the 
108 tte"' 0: a'oid hsho Co oonrBe I did associate 

o 

■lihem ohiehy wii'ii 'fiiie gaa'aens ol paiaces tbnu 
■=ihom 3-d oin the nnnalatiai a^paatiiienl ol IHrs. 
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Tramp. As beheld from above, tkey were 
about tlie size , of minnows ; but the glass 
had a magical property, and 11 j^on looked 
at them from the side they were miniature 
whaleSo I do not think mj ooiisin studies 
the ways of her Persian cat as Mrs. Trump 
stadied those of gold fish» I learned muck 
about the fern also— about the ways of ferns 
in general when they live in London, I 
have seen a fine conservatory full of theuij 
that gave me less to think iipon» 

'^ I like a bit o' green/' Mrs. Trump said. 
She could not walk further than the end of 
the streetj but she seemed to possess the 
Park and Kensington G-ardens in that one 
flower-pot. 

The interview passed off agreeably on both 
sideSj and when I left, I was surprised to 
find that I had lingered in Paradise Eow for 
nearly three-quarters of an hoin% 

If my walk thither had not been altogether 
an easy one, my walk thenoe was the best 
walk that I had taken for many a year. 
Not to my own dark, dingy room was I 



returning. I was going where I should find 
a weloome, where people would be pieasedj 
amused to hear of my doings. How I liked 
passing mj own threshold and the darkness 

within ! 

Kitty sprang to open the door as soon 
as she heard my step. Her cheeks were 
flushed because she had been kneeling by 
the firSj she was armed with a toasting forkj 
and a delicious smeM of oofiee filled the 
room. Lucillaj who was resting on the sofa^ 
looked as if she were comforted, and smiled, 

^^ You've been a Tery 4ong while/' said 
Kittyj with a martial flourish of the toasting 
forkj as though she were prepared to run me 
through if I contradicted her. "We were 
wondering and wondering when yon would 
come. You must have ever so many stories 
to tel us. Moj not now! Bat irst and 
talk afterwards! Here is Auntie's coffee— 
here is a cup for you^ nasty Hack stuffj 
that's what you like! and this is a piece 
of toast I made on purpose^ just because I 
was tired of waiting I " 

11 
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Kitty was in her element that nigM, 
Liicilla being too weary to interfere.' She 
made much more stir about the little details 
than ever LnoOla did ; but it was al as if 
she were playing a very important game ; 
there was no room for any one to say a 
word till she had done. 

"Would you mind holding a skein of siljk 
for me while you are talking, Mr. Saph ? " 
slie said. 

I was become a strangely useful member 
of Bocietyc Kitty was the kind of woman 
who always did something herself and caused 
e-?erybody else to do something also. As I 
sat there^ my hands caugM in that silken 
chain, I thought how pleasant women made 
the night— the night that in my dingy room 
downstairs meant nothing but study or sleep » 
_^« What's the silk going to turn intof I 
enquired. 

" Embroidery, of eoarse 1 " she rejoineds 
holding Ep a ridiculously small volume of 
** Selections from Browning,*' ridicuiousiy 
bound in white . "I^ve got a lovely piece 
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of green serge. I'm going to work the * 
Major of life' in the middle." 

''How absurd!" I said-. *'A book that 
is not a book at all, only a number of bits 
torn out, bound in white to begin with, and 
in green to go on withj when the Yery title 
shows that it never ought to be bonnd in 
anything except brown 1 " 

"I don't care. I don't care in the least, 
I'm ¥ery glad it's white, not ugly brown^ 
and I shall keep it clean and white as long 
as eTer I can — all my life I " 

"We have heard nothing yet about Mrs, 
Trump. Did yon see the King and Queen 
in biscnitj on the mantelpiece ? " asked 
Lucilla. 

"Oh yes—and 'Little Samuel/ and 'The 
Huguenot,' and ^The Highlander' in the 
green kilt leaning against the pink china 
rook?" said Eitty, 

We had not known that there was so 
much to see in Paradise Bow until we'^oaMe 
to talk about it We had all seen different 
thingSj it appeared. 
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Another hour glided away before we came 
to the end of the discussion. 

"What a delicious evening it has been 1 " 
observed Kitty, with a touch of regret^ as 
she gave me her hand to say good-night. 
" Dances are awfully jolly^ but after all, 
I would rather spend a quiet time like thisj 
Auntie, with you and Mr, Eaph." 

^^You would not think of going to a ball 
to-morrow if somebody asked you, oh, not 
you J would you now ? " Luoilla said. 

** You're very naughty indeed. Auntie. 
You have no business to ask questions like 
that 1 I shall go straight away back to my 
own house J this minute. Give me my 
oloakj please^ Mr. Raph." 

I put it round her shoulders ; but even 
then she had so many last words to say to 
Luoillaj—whom she would see again the next 
morning, — that I went down before her. 

As I opened the door of my own room^ 
something darted past me up the staircase. 

It was Katerfelto, who had been hiding 
under my table all the while. Theiij indeed. 
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was there suoli jubilation upon the Drawing- 
room floor that, once more summoned by 

Kittj, I was fain to repair thither, Mahry, 
grinning from ear to ear, brought back a 

jug of milk, Liicilla poured it into the 
Japanese bowlj Kitty sat on the floor and 
laughed. 

^'Weli/' I said, "I should think that oat 
will run away again! If it had saved the 
life of another oa^t^ yon could not make more 
fass about it. Poor beast, how you are 
luining its character! Not a chance for 
it to rise in the scale of being!" 

The pleasantest evenings^ howe¥er, must 
come to an end some time. The good-nights 
were said all over again, Kitty had gone 
homej the lights were out, the house had 
sunk into silences and still I sat, below the 
statue ol Grordon, reading the prophet Isaiahs 
Luciila had not asked me any question about 
that part of my visit to Paradise Eow. Bvgb 
if I had seen her alone, I could not have toM 
her. There. was no need to do so, for I am 
sure she knewo The bitterness there had 
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been in my heart about the poor — about the 
differenoG between one class and another — 
melted away as I read. 

^^ For brass I will bring gold.^ and for iron I 
will bring silver^ and for wood, hro^ss, and for 
stones iron : I will also make thy officers veoxe^ 
and thine exactors rioMeousness/^ 
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IX 



A M inexplicable shade of iifferenee stole 
__ 0¥6r our Mycs after mat ball." ' Mtty 
was I list the Bame, but Lucila and I oame 
to treat her as If she were more grown np, 
I do not tMak she noticed it, however. 

The examinations were about to take place 
at the Golege of MusiCj and she went there 
oitener for lessons and worked rather more 
when at home. Nothing of that Mnd lay 
heavy on her soul ; she was not in the least 
nerrouSv Her calmness of spirit amazei 
Lucillas who was always more anxious for 
her than she was for herself. She never took 
the -higheet -honours J- -perhaps-hecatis©-st0-:iid_.'_. 
aot seriously try" for""them;;"^but^sherpassed": 
weM_ and,. so to epeakj with a little. feather la 
her " cap, whenever - Bke' had -the-good-Imek-to— 
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meet among tlie examiners any one who cared 
more for style than for technique. 

As a consequence of the ballj the Nabob 
and Charles I.j who had been on calling terms 
before with Lncillaj began to call ¥ery often^ 
so often indeed that I used to ask Lucilla 
which of them intended to stay permanently. 

She only laughed. 

*^ Kitty amuses herself/' said she^ " but her 
heart is quite untouched. It is not^ by a long 
wayy the first flirtation of either, of those 
young gentlemen. I h&ve had broken hearts 
to mend before now. It will do no harm on 
either side. Besides^ she is soon going home ; 
that will put a stop to the whole thing." 

'^You will miss her/' I said^ with sudden 
fear — a sudden hope on top of it^ that she 
might need the gentleman downstairs a little 
more. 

■ The reply was different from that for .which 
I lookede 

" Noj" she said bravely^ " I shall not miss 
her : I have always told myself that it would 
not be for long, I ha¥e been saying that to 
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myself ever since she came. And by and by, 
when she is married, I will loYe her child." 

But Lnoilia's eyes glistened; and I belieyed 
her eyes rather than her lips. There was pain 
in my heart for Iaer3 and — stronger than the 
pain — the hope that she might need me more. 

I cannot lemembei how it came fco pass — 
the ¥ery viyidness of certain moments 
annihilates those which precede them — but 
on Sj night of later July we were sitting, 
cii threSj by fehe piano, and an nnwonted 
silenos had fallen among us, Lncilla had 
but to listen as a lule — to listen as she always 
listaned — and Kitty's tongue ran on; but that 
night she listened in vain. I thought perhaps 
the child might have some girlish confidence 
to make^ and rose to go, 

'^ No. Mr, Eaph,'' said Kittv^ ''You are 
not going yet. Yon never go so soon as this. 
Aunti03 we won't let him go I" 

And I stayed, beoaase. following the 
es:ainple of LnoillBj I always did what Etty 

V ; (r7.Ll„S - I I.J ^ ... n 
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*' SJie is so sensible J " LuoiUa Esei to say. 

As for being sensiblej she was neither more 
nor less sensible than other people of her age, 
she was. entirely oaprioioiiSj but Lucilla iiked 
to think she was sensible — ^liked to believe^ 
I thinkj that she had made her so. Or eis0j 
being aoonstomed to oommaadj it amused 
her for onoe to obey» 

Bat although Lnoilla asked me to stay— and 
though I meant to stay before she asked 
me and stayed accordingly — and though 
there were as many things in the world to 
talk about as ever^ that uncomfortable silence 
fel againj and fell heavily. 

Now Kitty in the part of the Silent Woman 
was Kitty in a part with which I was not 
familiarj and I did not know what to do 
with her. It was not the happy silence that 
Lnoilla and I enjoyed so oftenc G-irls under 
twenty are ignorant of that. When they are 
silent it is beoanse they are shy or sad^ or 
because they eannot find words-™ not because 
they ha¥e passed into a region where there 
is no need of thenio 



'':m 
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^^ How lovely the stars aie to-night 1 " 
Lucilla said» 

I have noticed that people will talk 
aboTO the stars when they have nothing 
else to say. Strange piesnmptioa of human 
natmej to 'diag those vast woiMs in^ that 
we may escape a momentary emban assmeat ! 
If we saw things as they are^ we should he 
afraid to speak of the stars. With Lneilla, 
however far afield she might roanij something 
practical was sure to follow, I wadtedj and 
it did„ 

^ ^ Let lis draw our chairs up to the window ! 
It seems a pity to shut them out." 

She signed to me to lift the sash higher^ 
and the cool soft evening air crept into the 
little room and lightened the tension. A 
curious chequer-work of light and shadow^ 
thrown from her own lamp and from some- 
body else's in another housOj diversified the 
blank wall opposite. A bar of black roof 
stretched in a straight line above. Straight 
black lines of chimneys shot up from it. At 
light angles went a row of dusky houses, 
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wifch windows like dim, veiled ©yes, here 
and there faintly shining. An infant moon 
onrleds feather-like, behind the chimneys o 
The stars shone thick and bright. 

All at once Kitty began to speak, 

** I wonder if there are people ep there^ 
Bo you think there me^ Mro Eaph?" 

*' Have you been reading. '^ The Story of 
the Heavens ? '' I asked. It was a favourite 
book of Luoilla'Se 

" No. I can't read. What's the use of it ? 

I never take in anything unless it*s what I!¥e 

thought before. Then I write Glorious all 
down the page. Then I think, ' How silly ! 
when it^s only my own thought stuck into 
words that I couldn't find.' " 

"Have you thought all the thoughts that 
are in all the books j dear? " 

"0 Auntie^ I didn't mean to be conceited f 
I only meant that, if I haven't thought the 
thought, it's no use leading the words ; I 
can't understand." 

"When you are older you will think 
differently. Books give me my thoughts/' 
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^^What is being older?" said Eitty, 
wrinkling her forehead. ''It seems to me 
so funny to put people^s ages on their tomb- 
stones. How can it possibly be true ? One 
person has lived ever so long in five minutes. 
Another Has never been alive at all for fifty 
years. Browning says, when we're happy 
there's nothing except Now, That's trEe^ of 
course ; I had to write Glorious all down the 
margin Just before I came in to yon. 

" It is not true/' Lucilla said. " There 
was always Yesterday ; there wiE always be 
To-morrow.'' 

" Not if you're livings Auntie — not if 
you're really ahve^ alive all the time. And 
if yon^ve once been alive — really alive every 
bit of you — alive in some one else — it can't 
matter when they die, or when you do. It's 
all the same. It's not the house they live in 
that you care about. Why should you mind ? " 

'' We must mindj dear 1 " Luoilla saidj very 
tsnderlyj but as if she were alarmed. The 
subject went too near her heart for disoussionj 
I could see that ; and yet I had no wish to let 
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it drop. Something In Kitty's earnest way 
of speech appealed, to me. She seemed to be 
my own youth speaking, although, at her age, 
I could not have spoken. Just in that way 
I used to feel about the insignificance of 
death. The deceiver that we call Experience 
had taken away my early trust, but when I 
heard her speak I knew she came nearer the 
truth. Besides, the power of death c^annot 
be felt till it is known, and though the young 
think of it more often than we do, words 
cannot givQ them any idea of this. No, let 
their blessed ignorance remain ! There is 
more faith in it than lies within the 
compass of our knowledge. 

I tried a strain of thought which I knew 
that Luoilla would not folow. 

"If we could remember- that Time is an 
illusion — that it is only our way of thinking 
things, one after the other—" 

6« Yes " — Kitty caught me up eagerly— 
"then it wouldn't matter, would it, if one 
went awayj and the other were left—if one 
died an-d the other were left ? " 
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" It would always matterj" Lucilla said 
in grave, distressed tones. *' There's only 
one sorrow that can be worse." 

" I think I've got no heart, Auntie. It's 
fast asleep in me. To-night I shall lie awake 
and think of all the dreadful things ' Tyq 
said to you and • Mr. Eaph. I don't know 
what to do now for thinking of them. I 
don't faiow why I've talked like this, I 
never do it to anybody else. It's something 
in the way you listen. Oh, I am very sorry ! 
I know I am not old enough to talk. , You 
and Mr. Eaph never said a word^ — ^you only 
helped me along. 0, will you bofch forget 
itj please ? Will you promise me not to 
remember? Will you let it all go, the 
minute I've shut the door ? " 

Her words came harrying out., vehement, 
eager, as if she had let some terrible secret 
fly, and were trying to catch it again. 

I would have comforted her if I could, but 
my phrases were clumsy, they did not meet 
the winged need of the moment. Lucilla 
said nothing ; she drew the girl down ob to 
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her knee as if slie had been a little cMMj suid 
held her fast. 

The clock of a neighbouring church strack 
in, and reminded Kitty that, whatever her 
theories of eternity might happen to boj it 
was now, by mortal time, ten o'clock. 

*^ Oh dear, I ought to go' I " she cried. "I 
feel as if I can't — as if this talking would 
cling about the room when I'm gone. Why 
did I talk ? " She rose to throw her cloak 
round her, protesting ail the time. She 
turned to me, took both my hands in here, 
looked in my face with something in her gray 
eyes that I had never seen there before — then 
flung her arms round Lucilla's neckj rested a 
moment against her, and went. 

Lucila followed. 

The sweet voices were gone ; there was no 
sound but the Hght rasping of a withered leaf 
against the rough brick wall. I was left alone 
in that room where I was never alone. 
Memory rose in her strength and took posses- 
sion. She blinded and deafened me so that I 
did not heed Lucilla's return nor observe 
anything until I heard her sigh. 
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^* What is the mattei ? " I said, awakixig 
with an eSort, 

^'I wish Eitty would not talk like that of 
fchings she knows nothing about," 

*^ She is very humble, really." 

'^ Do you think that ? I am glad. I felt so 
much afraid that you should think her Yain." 

'' No;^ I said. '' You were right/^ 

" What do you mean ? " 

It was her turn to look startled now, 

^^ Do not you see what lay behind all that 
talk?" I said. "She cares for someone. 
She is trying to face- the thought of what it 
would be to her if he died. That's why she 
felt as if she had told a secret — as if she could 
not forgive herself," 

Luoilla thought for several minutes, 

" Yes," she said at last, with a dawning 
smile. " Yes. Perhaps it may be so. I 
believe you are right." 

There was no pretext for staying any 
longer. I wished her good-night. I suppose 
she wished me the same; but notwithstanding, 
I spent a bad one. 

12 
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X 



TTTHBN I came home from a biisiBess 
^ " visit to the Eeooid next day, I was 
met by the inlormation that Miss Kitty had 
left that morning. It did not surprise me. No 
doubt she wanted to consult her own people. 

There was a dismal sense of flatness about 
the house. 

Mahry was going about with red eyeSj she 
had evidently wept for several hours, I heard 
the landlady's shrill voice scolding away in 
the kitchen. The landlord looked moie wist- 
ful, more resigned than before. Miss Kitty's 
box had come, unlocked at the last minute, 
he explained, and no power on earth would 
induce it to look. They had called Mm in 
next door, but he could do nothing. He 
seemed to imply that I could have done some- 
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thing if I had had the sense to be present. 
''Young ladies didn't know what they was 
going to encounter." In his opinionj it was 
tempting Providence to start with a box that 
would not lock. 

After dinner, as I was sitting listlessly 
enough in the dusk, thinking how twenty-four 
hours may make another eyening ''Long 
ago/' there was a tap at my door, and Lucilla 
entered. 

She took my breath away. 

It was the first time she ever came to my 
room — and the last. How I should have 
prepared for her 3 ii I had known she was 
coming 1 But things are best as they are. 
At any rate I am not much of a smoker, and 
if there was no scent of flowers^ there was no 
smell of tobacco. The kindly twilight would 
not let her see how difierent my room looked 
from her own. 

I have honoured her coming since she went 
away, if I did not honour it before. In the 
chair that she ooonpied no one has sat since ; 
though I dust nothing else^ I dust that. 
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I could feel rafeher than see that she looked 
radiant. She held a telegram in her hani» 

"HewsT' she saidj a little breathlessly. 
"I was obliged to come and share it wifeh 
you, Yott were right j Ejtty is engaged/' 
■ «' Which is it? Nof Charles L, I hope? 
The Nabob would be better than that." 

^' Neither of them I An organist— a good 
Berions young man-— almost handsome. He 
has Just passed out of College with the 
highest honours. He gave her the little white 
Browning that I admired so much. Don't 
yon remember how she scolded yoE when yon 
said Browning ought to be bound in brown ? '' 

I did not choose to recolleoto 

" Has he anything else to give her ? " 

" yes ! He has been offered a y&ij good 
post in Anstraliae They will ha¥e quite 
enough to live upon." 

" A long way off," I said„ " Why are yoii 
so ■mEch pleased ? " 

" Because she' is happy/' lineilla said; and 
paEsed as if she had menfcioned something 
sacied. 
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''^ I could not fcell you before," she went on. 
** She only spoke to me this morningp just 

before the train started. She thought she 
ought to tell her mother first. I was not 
to say anything to you until I got the 
telegrair. to say she was with her mother. 
It came ten minutes ago,— She will make 
the dearest little wife, will she not ? " 

" Just like anybody else's," I said» " An 
enormous family of course^ marrying so young 
—ale Yen or twelve children." 

" That would not be in the least like 
Kitty 5" said Luciila^ very much hurt. 

" Oh well 3" I saidj "I daresay she will be 
more tiresome sMU about one or two»" 

Luoilla rose. 

"I am sorry that I came/' she said; ^*I 
did not know that you — that yon were busy. 
I thought yo^u really loved her« She sent 
yoa such a sweet message of goodbye. She 
wanted you to want her to be happy." 

"I wish her every happiness/' I said» 
"But she will never be so happy again as 
she was with you." 
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It vexed me that Lucilla skotild make snoli 
a tremendous point of some one else's getting 
married, when she was not married herself. 

It vexed me that I should have appeared 
to her in my own hard^ true colours. 

I spent another bad night. 

The next day I pretended that I had never 
behaved like that. And Lucilla pretended 
that I had not either. There are some 
occasions in lifej when, between friends, this 
is the only way to ask — and to receive — for- 
giveness. 

Everything turned out just as I knew it 
would. 

A few months later, the giver of Browning 
endowed Kitty with all his worldly goods — 
there were not many of them, — and she went 
out with him to Ms new post io Australia. 

Lucilla did not attend the wedding. 

"I cannot trust myself," she said. 

I knew then that she thought Australia 
a very long way ofi. 

I was asked too, as a matter of form, but 
I could not feel sorry that the state of my 
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fiBances made it impossible for me to accept 
the kind invitation. 

In the long winter evenings that followed, 
Lucilla would often read aloud merry letters 
from the other side of the world. We 
laughed together as we made 0Et3 from 
Kitty's rough plans and eketoheSj where every 
bit of furnitnre stood in her tiny drawing- 
roomj where every piotm:e hung, 

" It must he like a dolrs house," Lueilla 
saiij and smiled when she came to a passage 
describing how Kitty hung the Portrait of the 
Unknown, which I had given her at her own 
requests over the fireplace ^ to remind her of 
Mr. Eaph, 

One little letter came 60 my address, to 
thank me for the picture — but I did not keep 
nor did I answer it. There would be always 
a message for me, and I would send a message 
back. But she was gone out of my life. 

For a short time I felt grievously the loss 
of the brightness, of the youth of the house. 
Then I became reconciled to such a point 
that I did not even desire her return. 
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Kitty liad shown me what heing young 
meant.. 

My own jouih.^ after tb.e first; kai osei. 
rather like other people's old age. The aec:- 
dent that lamed me for life ruined my b-e&lfi-. 
lor a time.. I had spent manj^ winters abroa:!, 
in frugal pensions^ among mgiden .-Etoies snc. 
yet more maidenly widows 5 until -L relt iiJie 
& -widow or &n old maid m.jselL W.o.e:G I 
came hack to England well and strong, no 
one belieYed it. My ooiisin shrt e73::y 
window as soon as I entered her drp^wrzir^-' 
room and was careM neyerj unless of ocurse 
she really "wan,ted dj man/' to ask 1x3 ori- 
to dinner^ "Becansej poor lelloWj he oLnzcG 
stand the night air," It was the ?>cs;:.:'f 
of the night air that I could not stLnd; I 
was careful not to enlighten her. 

But, if Kitty had shown me whi/j ':.3i_:3 
joung was like, she ha^d sis: made ms I351 
older than ever I felt beiorcs. Shs 2.£^^:j 
thought Lucille/ so very c!df end ii ld;i3:''h 
were Yery oldj I shrewdly st-Gpected jhrl 1 
miisfc he older soill JJor -jsorle lihs Lucilh.^ - 
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8)11 d like me — she kneWj ol course, ill at life 
YJ2S over, She took it lor granted 'hhat I b.ai 
liTed— onc-3 upon B; tdme— "dii'i I^ "wIqo o:q1;/ 
■DD.C8j for a momeni} had kaoTzn what slie 
c-alsd ?j;:%. w8:B niientH caah down b;/ iho 
tliOTigij.u that shs iinew I could noYei liTe 
r,c'f7, 3h6 tiiraea one ksy in tha loch fo:c 
I'jj.s ?;£ I had noil r/eii iinrnsd ii ior mvssll 

When she was gc-ne ws resnraed out loKne?: 
plaasftiif] ?ad psaosM yjays. Qua he^biu 
Iinoihe. had not lost "while YAWj "77a3 771 oh 
nn She r..iT78y3 oontinned to pla:/ for rQ3 
on dnnda^L^ I had gons rather more offisn 
c;; D02 eTsning k-o : she sedd it amused FitSr/'j 
nnd ncv she clicl not disoourage mj atton- 
:hnj3, I hfii no iealing whaooner that sh^ 
n^isdad ms: dnt I "was not in her ^ay. 

Stillj that T7hich hejd oome and passed so 
rniohiy, did not Zea^e ns as it had foimd 
oz. T?h "wen3 not q-aierjOi Bitoi Eitty TFent, 
crs had been jnst m qniet before— bot wa 
w/Si-s more con&oions of tnanQuillitjn Thane 
■nnt noii ths hnttar oi "mags that I had al"waj3 

t's -i-3 'r'- 1 --> L-v-'^'-sr fE-i-o 'j'rx/^'n '--'/riaiT n^r^.o direct r.D'CiT'p 
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the sense of the strange unrest — the eyer- 
varying charm of Spring. 

If I had turned ootogenarianj Luoilla 
seemed younger for the change, I thought. 
While Mitty was there she had taken her 
proper position as the experienced Aunt-like 
friend, the one who hnew where youth was 
only guessing. It amused me to hear her 
wise, proverbial sayings when all the time 
I was aware, in secret, that the heart in her 
bosom beat with sympathy as keen and as 
Enreasonable as that of the girl who- -sat 
perched on the arm of her chair. I never 
tried to be proverbial, Kitty shared her own 
youth with me in her joy," but speaking as 
she did on that last night, under the starSj 
she threw me back on old forgotten feelings j 
with such force that I shivered and hid my 
eyes. When we say, It is good to he young ^ 
we forget that "at the same time it is terrible. 
I shook the recollection oS as soon as I could ^ 
but ever after I felt the older for it. 
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XI 



'^ "IXTHAT a comfort it isj to be midile- 
aged ! " Luoiiia said 5 one day. 
^' Some of the pleasure of being young is" 
gone J not the happiness — and there is moie 
freedom»" 

^'I cannot imagine that you were ever in 
bondage to public opinion/' I said, smiling, 
" HaYe yoii not always done jEst what you 
liked ? " 

"I suppose I haYOj more or lesSj" she 
answeredj as if she were amused, "But 
when I was young, I did what I liked, and 
it worried' the aunt with whom I lived — 
she disliked it very much. Sometimes she 
worried me. And sometimes I liked things 
that were mere yanity. It seemed as if 
coloured veils hung between me and the true 
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tilings that I wanted. Now I know what 
they are. One is happier really, reckoning it 
all up together — don't you think so ? '* 

*'I am happier than I have ever heen/^ I 
saidj as we say the traesfc things of all, with- 
out any intention to do so, 

Luoilla' made no response. She did not 
ask me why. 

She was gasing into the fire. As I sat and 
looked at her^ I thought again what happiness 
III was to see her^ to be near hei\ to hear her 
Toioe. Othello's words oame flashing to my 
mind: 

^'If it were now to die^ 
Twere now to be most happy; for, I fear 
My sOTil hatli her content so absolnilej 
That noli another oomforl like to fchis 
Succeeds in uaknowQ fate." 

Mot that I had the slightest wish to die. I 
should have Hked to go on Hving as we were 
living then, -always. 

Ne¥er without something of a shocks even 
aoWp do I recollect the minute that followed 
—the mioiite in which it first crossed "'my 
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mind that LuciMa was Mding something from 
me. Had any one asked the questioBj I 
should haYG been puzzled to saj what it was 
that she ever confided. I was wont to enter 
her thoughts as she entered mine, without 
any knocking at the door in set sentences. 
Suddenly •— plainly — mysteriously •— the door 
was shnt. "We were sitting by the §ie 
together. Just as we had sat many a week 
before ; but in a moment she went her way, 
and I was left. 

My way led, earlier than nsnal, down to my 
own room, where I sat and pondered. 

Was she displeased ? 

Was she unhappy ? 

Was she— hatefuJ thought !— thinking of 
some one else ? For some want ol reason or 
other, I could not get this last supposition out 
of my head. Such a strong sensation of 
hatred started up in me that it seemed ridicii" 
Ions to have no object for the feeling. It 
miist be a thirdj a shadowy third that had 
come between. Whatever, whoever it might 
be, he was hafcefuL 
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Why iiad I not stayed on, and affronted tJae 
question boldly ? 

JVhat are you tJdnUngof? Is there any- 
thing easier to say than those words ? Why 
had not I said them ? She was frank and 

candid as a child, E¥asionj snbterfugOj were 
tihings unknown to her. If she did not desire 
to speak upon a given subjecfej she told me 

SO5 and there was an end. It would ha¥e 
been easy to ask at onee; and now it wa^e 
impossible. 

Perhaps I dreaded the answer. But would 
not any answer she could give be preferable to 
those which I was inventing for her ? 

What was it that had happened? What 
was it that 8 in a moment, divided her from 
me? 

CoEld I have been mistaken ? Was it 
some absurd fancy of mine? 

I tried to think so, but I could not. Oer- 
tain impressions of the mind are tangible as 
outward facts. If a wall had erected itself 
between me and my heart's friend^ I could 
not have been more firmly oonvincedo 
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Well ! Two days moroj and Thursday 
would come round. I must learn something 
then. 

Meantime I found an extraordinary interest 
in work. I went to see my cousin. I studied 
the questions of the day. I read books. It 
was all curiously stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
At every turn I thought of something that 
I wanted to say to Luoiila, of something 
that I wanted to hear her say. Politics were 
the only comfort. She was not a newspaper 
woman. The Spectator once a week more 
than satisfied her. Over the intrioaoies of a 
Bill I could sometimes forget her; she was 
tangled up with everyiihing else. 

On Wednesday night, however j Mahry 
brought me a note from the Lady on the 
Drawingroom floor. IJucilla begged to inform 
the gentleman downstairs that she was com- 
pelled to go out on Thursday. 

GompelUd ! Who or what was compelling 
her? 

I began to wish that I- were very ill If 
anything were ffl^ I had never known Luoiila 
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deny herself the pleasure of taking care of it 
II I were ill, she would hear from the land- 
lady, and I knew, I felt sure, that she would 

come. But we are ill when we are ill— not 
when w© should like to be ill. 

Somebody else was ill perhaps. Who couli 
it be ? 

Was it of this that she was thinking when 
the barriers rose up and remained ? 

If she chose to have another person therOj 
some being whom I could not see^ some 
creature whom she preferred to her Tisible 
guest, she might have Mm all to herself^ I 
was resolved to share with none. I would not 
go again= Next time she asked me^ I would 
refuse. 

Thursday week^ -however^ was a long way 
off. Was there nothing to be done in the 
meantime? I supposed she would play as 
usual on Sunday evening ; it did not occur to 
me. that she could fail there ! 

I composed a satirical appeal for a piece of 
music on a theme that I had never suggested 
before, Bouvent femme vmie^ and I requested 
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Maliry to take it up on Bnnday eveniag ; but 
she gave me no chance. For the first time in 
our long tenantry of the house in Back Street 
together, when I asked Mahry to ta,ke up 
the little note as usual, I was met hj the 
announcementj '* Miss Z, is out,'' 

I am ashamed to say how late I sat up, 
wailing to hear Miss Z. let herself in. 

I reproached myself. Perhaps I had let her 
see, when I left so early, that I felt annoyed. 
She had gone outj on puiposej to aToid play- 
ing. It was ¥0ry good of her to play for me 
every Sunday; perhaps she was fcired of it. 
Yet had I been no ungrateful listener. I had 
enjoyed this music far too much to think 
about the kindness, I imagined— was I 
wrong ? — Ihat she enjoyed it also, I had 
experienced little of the pleasure of intimate 
sympathy in my single lifej and now I grew 
alarmed. What, if it went ? What if I had 
killed it ? Ml the kindness in the world could 
not take the -place of that. With every tura 
of the clock I grew more wrefeciied. 

Some deadly accident of course had hap- 

18 
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pened — a judgment on me, because I had not 
Yalued this treasure while it was mine. 

She had;fallen from a 'bus. 

She was imprisoned in the depths of an 
underground tunnel. 

She was lying, desperately woimded, In 
some Hospital where nobody knew who she 
was. 

London became the den of horrors that it 
really is. How did she dare to walk alone in 
it ? How could I ever have let her go '? 

It fretted me past bearing, that neither the 
landlord^ nor the landlady ^ nor Mahry, be- 
trayed any anxiety whatsoever. 

GaEed up and questioned as to whether. she 
had left word that she should be away for the 
night, Mahry stared and said, 

"Naow, sir!" 
. CaUed -up and questioned^ after Mahry had 
presumably gone to bed, as to the state of the 
weather, the landlord opined that the streets 
were like glass and there would be several 
people would have broke their legs in to- 
morrer morning's '^ Dyly Myle " ; but when I 
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said that ladies ought not to be out on such 
a night, he only remarked that Miss Z. went 
out in all weatherSj and she was a real lady, 
she wsSj and it neyer seemed to do her no 

As for the landlady, I heard her going 
oalloiasly upstairs Just as usual, after she had 
turned out the gas in the hall and left a 
candle and a bos of matches on the bracket. 

At length, just as I was preparing to start 
on a tour of inspection of St. George's, the 
Brompton Consumptive, the Woikhouse In- 
finTnary, &g.^ &g,, I heard the key turn in the 
lock and knew Lucilla had come in. She 
came in Just as if it were twelve o'clock in the 
middle of the day instead of midnight, I 
detected neither haste noi delay in the sound 
of her footsteps. I retired to bed in a state of 
virtuous indignation with her for being heart- 
lessly unaware thai} she had caused me fco 
spend hours of torment. She ought to have 
known— shcs who always did know. 

Nest morning I thought again^ very seri- 
ously, of the engagement that was to engage 
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Dae fkd/6 e^eaiag— -or on Thursday— or vFheii- 
evQi sfc.e coiidesoeiidsd to aek ibb ep stairs 
again. Geif&mlj she deserved UibM- I.Tia'cg 
was plGEtj o:? t'iaae before m-s. -L nsed. :-:':- 
iiQiYeni] it j^ek The a.ife?ir:aoon v70lIIc^ ^:.,c- 

BTo note -^.f?."ii^i dowD.- ho-weve:v. x jj.:i.r.. 
never goiie o-n Monday TrifthoiA- Ei :ic-%, ';:^ 
cot!j:B0 I diid aofc go= 

Weil, Wedueecify ~7c:3)/' ''r -:. •'^•-- ; 
invention ! 

And ysi TJhGn, v^-^ed'i3:cdy ?-,:::s, ::-- r-;, 
dread wb,C5 lecd J&hv chcrl'? bidj;;;' '": ' ' 
oiiher note; :ci cd Thuicoe."^—''' "':^ '•" - 
old srrai;igemsD.j— I ^'"eiii- Tdt-'^'^rji- c:; 

Wadaesdaj came. 

Wednesday passed» 

Jfje Ides ci Jfeicj •>?-.. .1 - " - ^ 

me Q'2 the dey frllc/Trdi^p. I -/riij jC '^^'' 
happier then I Laid ojen "soi e LCijnigisu, ./" 
'OGS ''Tji'jli a ded'cfcrx risn'zs ol dylL.circ: 

1. lortufgbi} f jd SC.Z r.licnd rC ■. .^-..c -d -, 
d had Geen hez I 
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mom floor eA the S)Ce!istoiQ.ecl hmii. I fell like 
:?.. schoolboy comiag b.ome for the lioHclsr/s, 
I felb as ii I liad neitjaei ea'ssn nor drunk for 
ssYQial TTesks, Te'l; i7a3 "^har^e a beating fear 
of 5,ifr-3rs'nca; a shrinking in iq9 isBt that 

V.'— UO.-_, JJ.Cj'.'. luC'Oii Ok.- x.(Jj_v;^ J !C;l^ J_idj U tJ^.lj/ j UJ^y 0<i)AiJ,-0-, 
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spilling a drop, and was rewarded with a 
piece of cake, which she ate with the utmost 
decorum. 

** Now, Betty," Lucilla said, " you may 
make us another curtsey and run away." 

Betsinda vanishedj regretfully but without 
demur, Mahry removed the tea-things, Kater- 
felt-o walked out of the room after her^ the 
parrot went to sleep on his perch, and Lucilla 
and I were alone once more, 

" Lucilla I " I said at once, not giving 
myself time to reflect, " what were you think- 
ing of, this day fortnight ? " 

''I was thinking of some one whom I shall 
never see again,'' she answered quietly o 

A feeling like remorse checked any answer 
that I might have made. I had been jealous 
of hime Poor fellow 1 and he was deade 

"It is wrong to forget," she said, after a 
pause. ^^ If we are not true to those whom 
we cannot see, we are not true to those whom 
we can." 

" He is— he is often with you ? " I asked 

^^ He was always with me until this time 
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last year," she replied, no tiemor in her voice, 
but a seriousness of conYiction as if she had 
made some statement against herself. 

'^ You would never forget any one. You 

are constant by nature." 

She shook her head sadly, 

" I thought so once ; but it is not like that, 
I did forget. "When ^e talked about being 
happy the other night, something you said 
showed me that it was not like that." 

I began to wish that she would forget 
again. After all, what was the use of 
remembering? It did the poor fellow him- 
self no good, and it made me uncomfortable. 

"If," I said sturdily, '4f I were dead, I 
should not care to be remembered — much. 
Not if remembering had to be kept up, yop 
know." 

Luoilla's eyes flashed for a minute, but 
she said nothing., 

I was concerned to defend her against 
herself. I- really thought she was behaving 
with a singular lack of good sense. 

"What is the use of pretending that you 
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fhsit made diq fe^l lc inuol". rnJjcrx^'ic of '^n-?- 
mil 8.S if I J:'0,d brcre- ^^('i iT-r l'7-^r ;r'~"^ 

We t'dkea on : hw'^- co -j-y rVIs. r/ -" ,7 ''^'-i)^ 
tb.ere tt8£ ?> cd'mieiz.y-,, Z'- rin 'js' ■."■-> '"-n: 
B.zi] ceriiag I/udib :■'':• d-L 'r^cv "i-i"!" r 
v/mfeir^ Jis.d. lis:: £,bc3::.c6 oes;:* i hi^c 7. \'^ 
not] fesl Go:iGfl^^^iDed •';: 'e^^^o !:b::";:'l'«% ^i r\ 
V.I10 .kei; ocos-iCf.o:: : Tfeii iti '^rc bc/i re rr:' ~ 
?^ h.8£i 109311 bsrore. C'lCi K. e xiriT^r^ '■'"' 

He IjBf^ £'3te.:d^3c ::a(^ ^:: '.c -izc rcir ; ^. : ^; • 
D0ij: as T7ell &s at Lacilfe: ent I "'c: :7:ji3r 
r.uo jBrioIi Sjiiiioveo. wrj^r j/ii^. jo^ l-.-^ ^t- ^ 
as for fee othero 

I cp,l5 c, iMg ~j::":.c, ;:i jcie,.-!:.!; •:: .-'- ■ 
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hg/' Eks Sir Y'JfMoughhj 'FB;m^m% 2, 
'^baliicteide leg i ^^ Mine^ I felt oonsoioiis, 
iaongk I had iisTor tb.0Tig¥i of it balozs, 
•n^ist cli stress L^.oill?ii. B^g did no-'] Isn rae 
l;v3 ; 'iil^at 'vrr^s only paih of li.^:: Mnclness. 
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waste my pity on tbose wJio wei'e— a cohJ'. 
Eot but think it— bettep: ofiL 

DyiD.g IB badj of ooiiree. 

Fo?: jaii3rBeIi I looked foiv^f.i.-o^ f-.o 5j7i:3.g— 
«o fee niere aoli of kEinsitio-n— sometijuea wit;:, 
a BEdden ooH ang-:iisli of hoircr ?;i.d cnrpriss 

oiiriosi-ij of jria-vecr' r-ba.'- Jj wrx inr}i''r"^'S~ 
DOiro'^jimsB T/if.b. cr:i3pJet.e fjicrneroiic^., I.^ 7. 
oie Jijj a momeiiu"-— 03: fr ::oy cJsep — :t c-e'o ?s 
no greaii ma.Mre::^ I br.ve rsiiscrDsr'. re- i^- ■" 
ipjjat. r^lb.'r, go:31dic:j "r"'] iij"7c]7RC 3;:-,^rp/ 
ciinsrjEg ii:a:i ife'-j s^Df 6.0Dr'3M„ ::: T7jr,!.3':a„ 
forjj?. ff' T'Ziojy d::c.T7 dGo'l^ ::2 '^vicJsir: tsc,!-" 
I Imye oSisii [-"lo'ighf, :/; 'h^scgB •'■ibr.-i ;:,i:c;:j.H 
Blioiiic.beetow-XQGrce cc:::;:sDGioii en ■irr'c-.c'.Bi-r 
jiBan thar o:,2 one Tb.^- brr jr^"^ -„r^-jrrc :^- 
j^earsc OE'owFjrdJy- man Eips&r: to ba ::io:c 
/n-iezoiiiil OjboirG tdrs 'rrorb. no ucrbji-e -rb^i lis 
i:o,T6jXiiE opjH eoGal -Jibus ^:£ln o^i cJow cicoLfs 
JB-at) rleafitj, T7bi,on it- a-QiasL^ GCuiiserr die ies: ..: 
borget 6T/GIC. tbc teiTor of tJiaii d;vbii.c\ "zbciz- 
e^er tbe}/ ij^.erf Iip,y6 siib.eT3c.. tlis 'crj; i^'ci 
t<Le face of tbe isab: ie tiia sbfI c.'„ ']j^ "hzjci-rr 
o£ all fc:Pjc;edj? jd cljvbie ler.os 
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''' Foot Oliver I ''' 

I 17.S8'3. to' thinli Iiow my oohsIb, "who ifill 
c3ri]aiDij Hys '^50 ba ninetjj bar Boddents, 
T^onM say oMs 07ei ras, r,j3ii "wouW. psihapn 
"'oc] roj'fy 7^iy iciiy -.n a"i=) ciicl ^o. I DfeoaM 

_c lcz,23r tC'inL by e'T tbs ehaine of Iliusiop,, 
I ''bcugbn o:: ]!, vfijib C83p biroii-b* by, "nyiib, kus'' 

"^^ ^T T .7' 'T"CT"~"3D3Ju -"rT"!';^ if-; j 'Cr'^^, ~".t'''>.u ilOuS. 
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As I recalled these IMagSj I eeemea f;o 
creep into Fi strange sense of sjcnp'HneEE. -l 
found fM.il it was lorg since bs -oad 3o-cr. 
to mOo Had I also begun, to forgst-? 

The deatf. are jealoiis: ub.eT/ ttjIa :^'?i --ioi-ir, 
whea thera is f^^-^y iihoughj} ci ct-.t.eiL. L - .'-: '' s. 
ac i Gat in my riofc L;Ci:j'P.-'''5; >. .b-^-c-. -^i^^o-iP'-'M; 
oa LLioilfe.o 

My C'ld feaji'c of lie:: rs^'-rns^T '"ir_:i "x-j r 
Mifome. V\^ie;j T7ac iM; ''IiE''] she ;:r^' ~::-^ 
60 M0 I Sha bE.a ys-kea B:u2rT 'iie f 6~ d. 

IvTot. oonterd. w:°''d7, ub.ai]; chs .rr.o ;-— ^^ ;, 
her 0W2.— -a dead zq^sl^ v7.:q:kc .. b~:: :"<^v.-- 
cssn, uC haimt rae perjei-urllvc 

Ylhj hsfi. she uhonghf' c:-: h::::. oJ-^izr/z '^■•■'j'.:! 
uhfc time lacii jeejZ r '^ It ':ra: :i^.:::3:. 
monthc aow dnc-s EiLuy hr.i' j"1j t: '"/■ ^ ; 
thiB laofi year, had she •sef.sed tiC r3:-j:'.sir:,i3Si ? 

TMb hQgEin iic be vzoa-s^^ "obL::. LLir/jbjr^ 
else. After g:,!!, jh& i.q:'>>3. ::ic.:i t/p^p ::c:i r; 7 
37al, bn,-e m'f?- feLoWo Bhc rrrjii brr?? -/v::i 
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Fi'CCSEOa. She had gons out i-o mee-G llie 
iiviVig maD., wIio9Y9r be migM "bs, "Why oi.d 
.b.3 no''i come to her ? Mugji as I siaould 
fCiisliks Ms coiQiBg. it rior^f, be lasttex 'fen 
jC fec"^ t]:iat she ttquI go iiiia, Parbapo he 
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:.; 11..': ^/ic^ osi i^k Brags T'ay d.> la, ,ra[f 
reel z.oi^ l:;io77 -Trhai] hia h^icl hclcL 
~~<:,:. "s- r3.5 g33 ''ihpii) -ib,^ Tjas dischscvze^' 
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There is considerable doubt as to what they 
should have been— and none at all as to 
what they were. I considered Mm very 
piesumptuons. 

What business had he to trouble a mind 
that had long ago ceased to be ruffled by 
the storms of,. youth? If he. made her go 
to him, he was not showing her due respeet. 
If he did not take the trouble to come 
himself, how could he be in earnest?' I 
would .have given the world to know whether 
he did come. I was frantic at the thought 
that Mahry must know perfectly well what it 
was life or death for me to know — and I 
could not. I went the length of proposing 
to myself to sit at home a whole day and 
watch. Fool! I might hear the hall door 
open, but could I rush out into the passage^ 
or peep through the keyhole ? Any one who 
would might come and go^ and I be never 
the wiser. Besides, hot shame overtook me 
when I found that I was turning spy. 
Again, again, what had Luoila done to me ? 

It was not Luoilla, it was the man. Did 
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ske then care for him^ seeing she had 
forgotten the dead on his accoiimt? My 
sympathies were with, the dead. 

I began to feel a kind of friendship for 
that dead man. She had never . neglected 
me for him as she did for the other. Now 
she had forgotten him, forgotten me. I also 
was numbered among the dead. 

She had reposed great confidence in me 
when she spoke of him. In a few words the 
secret of much lay -hidden. 

It was lor his sake- that she lived unmarried 
in Back Street — that she who, whatever she 
might say about itj loved ' children, had no 
child of her own. It was perhaps for his 
sake that she had been kind to me— a lonely 
felow with no one to care about him. But 
there I drew up. I hated, that she should 
be kind to. me .for anybody's sake-ezcept my 
own. I could not but think that, after allj 
she was my friend — my own.' 

Well — ^what was my course to be hence- 
forward ? 

If she oared for this other — had cared for. 
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Mm a year — she would mairy Mm, I sEppossd. 
It was only natural to suppose that, once she 
was married, she would leaTe the house. 
Leave the house! 

I am ashamed o£ the turn that my re- 
iections took- at fcMs point. Life^ as people 
older than Kitty know? is made up of Ittle 
things I that is the oMj exouse— aad it is 
worse than none at all. 

A nightmare vision of the house^ as it had 
been before Lucilla camej rose up before me^ 

Mahry, I felt sure, would go with her. 
There would be another Mahryj like the firsts 
her matted hair down her back, her shoes 
down at heeL The landlady would cook just 
as- she used to cook. 

There would be no Thursdays in the week^ 
BO Sundays — ^no musicj not a note. 

In the bitterness of my heart I wished that 
Luoilla had never come. Before she came I 
had not missed the harmony she brought, 
except with a vague sense of sometMng 
absentc Now it was not a question oi 
missing J but of definite and most serious loss. 
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My feeling towards the dead man grew 
more friendly than ever. He had been a 
good neighbour. So long as he remained 
alone with Lncilla, I was happy. 

I must know whether she was going to 
be faithful to Mm. 

I could not ask. 

Clearly she was not. She had been un- 
faithful for the last year. She would not 
have told me this now, if she had not meant 
me to understand that she was going to giye 
him up— with regret it might be^ — with self- 
reproach — for some one dearer. 

Well ! Had she not a right to do so ? 
I had been on her side against herself. I 
had told her that fidelity to something 
remembered that you did not, of your own 
accord remember, was rubbish. People think 
that they can deceive the dead Yery easily. 
He could not speak for himself^ and I had 
spoken for him. My sympathies were with 
the dead. 
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j'^hH -Jihe Gnaday loilowing I asked Lmoilia 
"™^' uc play—- not mevilTonm^ ibcj t:"c 
time ifc woaM be in mertw^ij cf o ii.j^d— 
th.0 moTenieiit foiiowing cii GJio^ir'c '!^vijIic 
March."— tlie Dead Leaf 3330Y9n: sn '•,——': :i£ 
tii8 dead boughs are wHrle^ <^bo'i'o ii ?. g:T.7=. 
Sh.© might well 0OD.ssGj£is 8jC ore]' ^c)- 
membraiiee as that to I'le memc^y oi: Jr^i 
owa friend, I reflected. I T^oi^dsisP ""hsrhBi 
lie had been a soldieij aaci falJerJ. like . ''■::! 
I lo¥6dj in bafefcle. YeSj jhau ttp-s i'jj ^InL 
must be it. That was v7'iy, ac'}: Ljio 3icu^ 

ilgair. I QSidglib 'HjzbL IbhiL^i^^ jjj.^-. 
oi her iiieno. jh?;.! ol' mins. 
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tie DedA Leal moTemeD-t. She played in 
the old; LeauiiiQi "n%j. bs ii sh-Q "were pour- 
ing out hei b.8£!)ii; m she bad seldom played 
"/Tbils Kitty W&3 wi-th hei— -an-d not^ I tlainli, 
smcQ iLiwy ierc, i.c.ejs again, music is 
!a.ngn£-g8j but i'l .aas lao vyords; j-ior con.ld 
I -lydll wjiat Yfas being spoksrn, Was i-Q 
inr^n^terable fideliby ? or only "^xoi'MzivMb 

740,c-::sn t.iiat ill tMlie'B Ti&BB ? 'Bho. "W£3 

rjaidna^ oonddeuoas. q'iz 7ra~j ondn.a^ oirii 
i':o'x uhe dspods oi 0.37 :]oul; Ir-u'i I did 110=1 

Z T"BE ic ? 3J735'. ^K^ ^G:,bsy while it 
i::,"'3: Ajh::Tff,r(js dia '^Ou*-?^By Trent; and 

Wliy ? 

Tli3xc Tya^D US' re9)30ii pt DjQ. 

I Tacollected fits oa fcis p/osurd, aiiabsSj 
cli^pro'.oDrtionsd "^j/retGdeoJisso. in ■dde dp,y2 
o.T y:-iitii> Iri :jiy fi-eedom idom fehat- cob- 
drdo:2 I dad rejoioad fox many yBftis. Hera 
d. 777S '-1Q d-rdisr tii.&jn tTcendy-jaTS again I 

I tooL my sell io tf^sd nnely, tde nez!; 
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with workj and with friendchip, Ife "vjc-l 
ridiouloiiB of me to go on making mjseJs. 
LinJaappy because LusiJlo ws-s no''i unkftp;:,/ 
eBOEgh aboEfc someone ■wJiolsdc'ied—^^so.T/s'c 
ImeY/ laow many j^esrx ogo— loixieo-js I ^tcc 
never seen !' 

Let me piii; awg^j idle csDhiiX-SDi ?d^ 
eTery tiiongbi; ol "'-lie ir^rlz. Jh:D^ a:2c 
ieadj wto ware coD.[;oD.a3g fcr Luc^ils.'s 
affeetioB I Lei] jherza figbi- ir- ci-E-^ :.c fv-:;^ 
vfO'uld! Tliej' v/erts DO&hr'iig ■•c 1^1.3. I-ej 
me make the mcDt ox Trbbj bl-s gonn lif. 
giYen ! Let zie '^hesg my i:i-]u~':oe z'.er- 
from poison oI ::3ui:iiD.g 1 " liy paiu rr: 
to rejoice in be:: irisncchij: cs "czlp il :o 
lemained—to help hei: il I OGuir^ il I L£:<-.i^ 
fco be tme to beixsMM Onee bet Die I hr :" 
failed her at needp I had not suosrsd jz:)c 
hex TinseMsh It&ppinecs r-c ohs btc jljdl'cI 
the^t I shoiild^ I wonlo noj :?j!i her nc-^/ in 
iier distress. 

From some iindefined but very strong 
ieeling I took her no flowers when Tharsday 
camoo 
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Did siie notice ? Was she too bn.ay jnih 
another fihonght ? 

Ojlisr people often ssdtj her flowois, but 
en the;' cla37 }jiy her^il; 8id.oij8 me T/hen I 
3C~ th&'j there "weiB :ncii.e, Her neji rdeacl,, 
~''-ii0'3"3r .as ;Di."{h'j bo- T/c.rj ".oois-cytiJ. of 












^" V'huj ciicl 3^oT. as.i m-3 to play 
Ohopdn on hnnoay?" shs seio.j whsn w 
•:.ch hniE'isc^ toa. *'! fonnd it hr;rtl, lov> 
jos'i^s;: grrvo mo the n?jMi8 ct any hero,'' 

'^'yhiy shonic. yon ohnp-i'S pl^^y i'; tor a, 
.noro ot mins ? '^ I cdcL "' 'Eiane yon non,g 



of your own ? 
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.- "PjY5 ooc^oo Ysiy '-"SOT oci]niJ3ic :.i 017 
tto. Toe -Jic-^ T?"hon2 I bay 3 hnoTrn t/313, 
n:^opuiy bnohioss nioT 0: ooholanb' 

Ihhro 'tjbjZ the hoioio dsE/th ol fos hisj 
ohniiosi hiapoaac 01 nt a bio'n 1 I teh ondly 
ci-sappointoc, h^ac' ha -diocl 05 ciboi oasn 
_ ^' . „j_f[iL . , iia no 'J .^li^n^'j- 

-' hjveiy haiG :g no] o^ ^oI'^Ib^/' T 3?id: 

a ''-/a a ' '; ~'_C! -^ 3/^ pre 3 
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I filioTigM lie -was a soldier tho/o - brc 
tolerated the idea of the inaB. at £l» 

*^ dear no I '' she rejoinedj Tvrib r3 0}'G 
alacrity than was desirable. " I ?^'T^s 
wondered sometimes why it was, iJ.r.] yor 
g&¥e only the iiaMes of -soldiers," 
■ " Would yott have liked to play for a 
Bishop ? " 

I began to be afraid that her neT" r:rjc 
was a heroic clergyman in the Jrci" JTrd. 
That was why he ' sent her no hoT73;:c : . a 
was too poor— he had conscienticr: zor^iiez 
about spending a penny. She hoi'. po::3 
to the East End to hear him piecbch— nrc 
that was why she came in so la'"6 '.he ehirs'' 
night. 

But her siiiile5 at the thought of playing 
Ghopin for a Bishop^ dispelled my fears. 

"NOj" she ^' said» "I would play for a 
Missionary Bishop— they are heroes soMe- 
times^ from what I hear. Or I would have 
played for Westcott. Ton ha¥e only to 
look at Ms face to see that he was a hero= 
Not for any other BiehopSo I believe I 
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LuGilla— clear as ; light— Lueilkj. who neyer , 
got into difficulties because she always knew 
what she wanted— now spoke in riddles • she 
mightj in fact^ as well iiaye played the, ;piano 
so fair as . any. definite impressioiij except that 
of sadness, was conveyed by her speech. 
Two people, who, as a rule, are independejit 
of words 5 are in a bad way indeed when 
words become a necessity ; ikej have got 
out of the habit of asking questions. I asked 
myself questions witho7.n end : 
Vf hat had she done ? 
Why did she fee! unworthy ? 
Why were things wrong that never need 
have gone wrong if one had known ? 

They were questions that I could not or 
woTiM not ask her. 

Yet I felt rather happy^ happier than I 
had felt for some time. I had st 3 rled ni;;"'" 
self to look upon her happiness^ C'j '^sp, 
eoatraryj she was wretched; and 3he >ad 
told me 3o» I had always rebellec agairiLj 
the mazim o:t La Bochefoiioaiild, thar ijheie 
Is eometMng noh displeasing to as hi the 
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misfoitniies of our best friends ; noWj witli 
an iiiv\^ard sMvei at my own selfishness^ I 
found it was true, I liked beiitei that she 
should be miserable &dA tell me soj than that 
she should be happy and keep the leason 
to heisslf. What was become of all my fine 
resolutions ? 

I ssti sils-o'Gj hopi?ag ohat she would speak 

"We iisTei on;?:h'i to oBSpiee poople^ 

CWrrhc -"3? '^ 

Ze::3 o^ laoh bhs naxh mowe "waa an easy 

''iLDet oeitaiiily ! '' I TOplied, ''Despise 
on^^bcdy who does aot think as yon do. It 
is one only weapon yon hswe against him^ 
He is not worch .anger^ and eleardy he is not 

WCioh SOlTOwd' 

I was, feeling, with scoin and selhoontempt 
r/o the moment, how differently Lucilla would 
have e.oted, had I confided to her that I 
■i---.'e,q ■h}'£)'?2b '60 "^n mind. 

■°I mean." Lncilia saidj humbly hut not 
■r^-jriWi r^g li gtie h-Sid beoD. -attendinso '° tiieie 
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Is a fnend — no, not a Mend — an acquaint- 
ance of mine, who lost her husband. She 
married again — and on her wedding day she 
laid a wreath on the grave of her first 
husband. I used to laugh at that." 

Gl-ood heavens ! Had Lucilla been married 
before ? 

"" And now you wish to do the same ? '^ 
I inquired. 

She laughed outright this time, and I was 
reassured in a momento No widow ever 
laughed like that. 

^*I ought not to be amused, " she saidj as 
soon as she could speak. " If I had married, 
I dare say I should have done just the same." 

" Perhaps you would. You remember the 
words of the French divinerj ^ II ne fa%i 
jamais^^ dire^ Fontaine^ je ne hoirai jamais' de 
ton eaw ' .^ " 

" I do not thinh I am faithless/^ she said, 
with a touch of something like defiance^ 

^^ I warn you that I do not care whether 
you are or not/' I replied^ catching something 
of her tone. ^^ You recollect how Kitty said 
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that Now was every thing ? " More and more 
I felt as if I could not trust myself to use my 
own words. ^' It is. But — " here I spoke out 
because I could not help it — "I think you 
have some faith. I think you will not quite 
forget even so late a friend as I am^ when 
the time comes for you to go away." 

A look of utter amazement crossed her 
features, 

" To go away ? " she repeated. 

" You are goings are you not ? " 

I stopped breathing until I had her answer. 

"Yes." 

It seemed as hard as if I had never ex- 
pected it^ never made up my mind to itj 
never known that it must be so. I felt as 
if she had taken a pistolj and fired it point 
blank into my breast. 

"How did you know? I have not told 
any one/' 

"You forget that I hear your thoughts." 

" Not thoughts like that ! " she said, -as- 
if bewildered. ' \ They don't" go deep enough? ' 

It was foolish of ^me to have held _ my 
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breath. Now, for some reason or other j 
I could not lot it loose again. It only came 
in long gasps. I was gaping in an odd way. 
Everything in the room was first extremely 
clear and then invisible. Everything out of 
it was first acutely noisy, and then it turned 
into a sound like the waves of the sea. I 
stood Up, meaning to move towards the 
door. But I h^d not gone one step when 
my conscious life ceased altogether. 

It came back with a stinging taste of 
sal volatile— a, sense of shame at having 
fainted in somebody else^s room — a powerful 
disinclination to get up and see whose room 
it was. 

'^ Lie still I " said Lucilla. 
Oh yes, I would I I would lie still there for 
the rest of life, if I could look at her. It was 
not lying still that was difficult. Outside 
were the storms and the strangers. 

She smiled^ held up her finger when I 
tried to speak, laid it on hei lips, took a book 
from the table, and seated herself at the end 
of the sofa, where I could see her well. 
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It was very pleasant to lie and look at her. 

She had drawn a screen between me and 
the light so that it might not hurt my eyes. 
There was something restful in the fact that 
I saw only the grand outline of her figmre, 
and not the details of her face. She seemed 
to be busy with that bookj for she never once 
raised her eyes from it. But I did not want 
to talkj nor even to think, although my mind 
was clear. 

I was weak. Now that I come to think 
about it, I believe that I had not eaten much 
that day. I had been rather busier than 
usual, and had not recollected^ Every 'bus 
was full when I started for home, and 
being too impatient to wait, I had taken the 
unusual course of walking. 

There came over me the gentle ecstasy 
of a mystic after a long fast, I had reached 
the end of all effort; there was nothing left 
for which to fight or to struggle. I lay still, 
as she bade me, and looked at her. 

I remembered a great many incidents of 
which I had not thought for yearSj and I 
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remembered tliem in the right succession. 
Underneath it all ran the current that rons 
when we are dreaming — know that we are 
dreaming — are resolved not to awake. If I 
could only lie still there, could only go on 
dreaming, Luoilla would not drive me away. 
She would let' me lie still there till I had 
done. So I began to exist over again. 

In some strange manner, without the 
slightest exertion of memory, — I cannot 
explain it — ^my past life seemed to have risen 
to the same level as the present — to be, as 
the objects are in a Japanese picture, on 
the same plane. It. was as if I lived through 
all that was gone by once more, yet without 
losing consciousness of the' actual moment^ 
of Lucilla, seated there with her book^ 

I cannot omit what happened, for it seemed 
as much a part of the continuity of life as 
if ii had never happened before ; but I must 
fatt to give the true impression, because I 
am compelled by the terms of language to 
relate it in the past tense. Really it all 
went on in the same _ room, at the same time. 
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XIII 

"F UCILLA'S room was yet Luoilla's roonij 
and still I was a lame man lying on 
a sofa; slie sat beside me still — I felt the 
oomfort of her presence—and jet I was again 
a little child 

It began with the sound of a Yoice singing 
" Bonny Dundee." 

I knew this by some inner sense more 
subtle than that of hearing— knew that it 
was my nurse who sang as she moved aboutj 
airing the linen before the nursery fire* 
How merrily it danced upon the bare, 
familiar walls ! Down below in the street 
the lamps were lightings 

"To the Lords of Oonvention 'twas Glaver'se who spoke, 
« Ere the King's crown shall fall there are crowns to be 

broke, 
So let each - Cavalier who loves honour and me, 
Gome follow the bonnet of Bonny Dundee ! ' " 
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Into my nursery they rode^ these jolly riders, 
out at the windoWj and I after them, I felt 
so very happy^ so very safe 1 How I galloped 
down '' the sanctified bends of the Bow " and 
over the Causeway I How I ^^ spurred to the 
foot of the proud Castle rock ! " 
I was holding my breath when— 

" The Gordon demands of him whicli way tie goes— 
« Where'er shall diieefe me the shade' of Monfeose!' " 

On w© wentj on we wentj flouting the 
Whigy racing over ^Hhe hills beyond Pent- 
land and lands beyond Forth/' rousing ^^the 
wild Duniewassals three thousand times 
three!" We were about to "ooueh with 
the fox," when there was an end of all this. 

A footstep on the stairs. 

The singing left off suddenly. 

The scene shifts. 

This time Lucilla's room is the -dining- 
room at the bottom of the tall house in 
Bayswater — a room to which I rarely go, 
because, unless I am sitting under the table, 
I do not feel safe there ; and I never feel 
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happy. It is Friday aftemooiij, koweverj 
and on Fridays I am tempted down to see 

the man who-— as my mirse says — ''has the 
time/' and pnfcs it into the great big- clock 
in the corner, (I used to wish that he 
would take out some, of the aftemooii times 
which was long and dull, and put in more 
of the eYenings for that was short and full 
of romance and ended up too soon with bed.) 
We call him, between ourselves, Man Friday^ 
for '^Eobinson Crusoe" is one of the few 
books in the nursery ^ and I like to play , at 
being Bobinson Crusoe. Man Friday is a 
kind J sociable J friendly felow» He .is 
laughing and showing me how the clock 
works when again that footstep is heard 
outside the door. He stops laughing at 
once, he does not even finish what' he is 
telling me, but slinks away as if he had 
done something wrong. 

Again the scene shifts. 
This time it is the library that rises within 
Liioilla^s walls. 

15 
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Into that room I never go, for ther© my 
father sifes. But on that day I thought that 
he was out. The door was standing open, 

and I ventured in, lured by the bookshelves. 

Up in the nursery there were no books at 

aU except the Bible, and " Eobinson Crusoe," 

and- "The Pilgrim's Progress." Here there 

were rows upon rows of books from floor to 

ceiling, books of all sizes and colours. I 

took out one, the nearest and. the gayest, 

bound in scarlet, and opened straight on 

the stag-like eyes of my beloved Dundee^ 

on the account of his death at Killieorankie, 

slain by the silver bullet. Safe in my 

happiness, I had begun to read when I 

heard the footstep outside. I put the book 

back on the shelf, and slunk out of the 

room like Man Friday, 

It was like that always. 

Wherever my father came, there also came 
fear and silence. Wherever he came I shrank 
away from, him. 

I was not fond of that solid square honsej 
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even as a child ; but then I was indifferent — 
its dreariness did not afflict me as in later 
years, and there were certain portions of it, 
certain oases in the desert that seemed to 
me to be inhabitable. One was the floor 
under the diningroom table — one the 
triangular space behind the grand piano in 
the drawingroom. From these coigns of 
vantage I would peep out upon my father. 
The rest belonged to him; but these, like 
the nursery which he did not enter, belonged 
indisputably to me ; they were my home. 

There was always, even in these dim days, 
a consciousness that I wanted some one. 

When I was taken out to walk in the' 
Square,, when I heard the oriesj the shrieks 
of laughter of the other children,, as they 
raced and romped together^ I thought it was 
another child that I wanted. I used to give 
them names of my own as I watched them 
shyly, longing that they would ask me to 
play with them. 

They never did. 

Sometimes, if they were not there (but 
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fekey weie almost always there) I could be 
¥ery happy by myself. I remeinber iiaakiiag 
a nest of dried leaves ougGj and sitting in 
the midst of i% persuaded tta,'} I wac a bird. 
Bat I could not play at that Idrad oi tbiiig 
If they were there. The shouts, the laughter ^ 
PS3Y6 HI© th© fsslins" of im ©xils ^i'doii & dcssrt 
island. 

Ofteiij of course, I played at Besert Islajnds. 
It is a ¥ery good game whea yon are all 
alone. 

But still I wanted some one^ I always 
wanted some one. 

S03 like a long, slow dream— not happy^ 
not unhappy— oMldhood went by. 



cuiGor was eng"a..£reci, 



As time passed on. 
for me, a good' and oonsoientioiis man, who 
taught me a great deal more than he was 
paid to teach. 

1 did not like him. ao n^eoc I waa T6i" 
baoliward, never having learn g lihe lerjcjn: 
that other ohildren leam 
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Htg alone, I was not good at games. Out- 
waidly SEbmissiye, I rebelled in my heart 
against ike dradgQiy alike of sohool Tmik 
and of tke soiemn cricket, that my tutor 
wisely ooinpellsd me to play with him in 
the Sc|ttare. It filled me Yn:'6h an iaaitionlate 
sense ol otitragOj to nnd that hooks — my one 
delight—were now a burden; to haTe to 
waste precioas hours (I had not known before 
how precious freedom was) adding up the 
billSj or measnring the walks^ the drain-pipes^ 
the wall-paperSj of utterly uniaterestingj im= 
personal people called A^ B, and G. GlaTer- 
honse and the Jacobites ' had aot accustomed 
me to that kind of thing. 

Furthermore, my kind nurse was sent away. 
I was not told that she was going, until ^ in 
a buist of teaiSj she reyealed the dreadfrJ 
secret on the morning of her departure. I 
rushed downstairs to the library. Weepings 
I besought my father that she might stay. 
He told me not to be a bahy^ She left the 
hoiise that alternoon. 

When she was gone^ however, I attaoliei 
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myself to my tutor. The first and the worst 
liours were over, and I began to like Latin 
and Greek, and, indeed, every other lesson 
that was not arithmetic. 

I owe it to him that I gained admission 
to the library. He promised my father that 
I would not hurt the books. 

Hitherto, ever since my unlucky intrusion, 
they had been forbidden fruit. I was not 
allowed to touch them. This prohibition 
added to — ^perhaps I should rather say it 
created — the interest that I felt. My eager 
eyes were familiar with half their titles long 
* before my fingers grasped them. What 
wealth it seemed after those years of envious 
gazing through the half -open door ! 

Except for the moment during which I 
held " Dundee " in my hands, I do not think 
they had been touched since my grandfather's 
time; it was he who collected them, for he 
was a great lover of books. 

He was my -mother's father, and it seemed 
to me that, if he had been there, he would 
hme liked me and I should have cared for 
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him. I used to sit devouring those old books 
of his, what time my own father wrote his 
letters or studied the papers, with the curious 
concentration of the practical mind upon 
financial issues. 

The backs were variously bound, according 
to the subject. To this day I always think 
of Theology in inky black — of Geography 
and books of travel in brown, the colour of 
the Earth-— -of History in purple like the robe 
of an Emperor — of Shakespeare and Milton 
(there were no other poets) in the hue of an 
evergreen. In all that great drab house there 
was only one patch of red — the shelf that held 
the Lives of Soldiers. 

These last awoke in me passionate admira- 
tion of the British Army. It was a grand 
collection of Memoirs; the old business man 
must have made it his chief recreation to 
read about the high-handed deeds of the 
Redcoats. Here and there a faint line of 
pencil in the margin attested his love^;©^ 
them« When I saw this line — -when I: ielt- 
my heart stirred as Ms had been at the 
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■ soiind ■ of a fcriimpet, I met liim — I knew^ 
for all til© intervening walls of space and 
timfly that tie was nearer to me^^ than the 
figure in the armchair at the writing-table, 
adding and adding empty cyphers that stood 
for nothing But little bits of goHo 

These books did much to saYe me from 
the oppression of the house that was their 
prison as it was mine. The library was 
the only room that seemed to be alive= As 
I sat there and read^ I recovered something 
of the old sense of freedom^ of property 
of my own, that I had enjoyed when I lived 
under the piano or- between the legs of the 
dining-room table. Yet even here the many-- 
coloured bindings were so solid that I felt 
sometimes as though I oouM not get at 

i. the contents lor the cover. Among a 
hundred^ no handwriting adorned the fly- 
leaf of any one book. There was a plate^ 
stuck correctly right in the middle of the 
first leaf of eaoh^ a dagger^ and the words 
Once and for all. Not one had been a gift ; 
they were bought and paid for. Except 
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the faint pencil liEe,, . no token existed of 
any hnmau sympathy. ' -These books- of 
peril and adventure opened a new life for 

ni©y showed me there was a, world else- 
where. They made of my ^existence' a dif» 
ferent matter— but in one way 'they made it 
worse. 

The impersonal heaviness and stiffness 
of the place weighed, on my spirits as if it 
were the perpetual assertion of a thing that 
I knew not to be true. The. cliff-like mantel- 
pieces of dullj impenetrable marble — the' 
tables, immovable as rock — the ponderous 
chairs that mocked each fugitive desire to 
change the look of even so much as a single, 
corner of one of the symmetrical square 
gloomy rooms — these bits of wood and stone 
had no humanity^ and they de-humanized 
those whose business it was to dust and 
polish them. The servants were stony 
persons that "knew their placee" At -stated 
times and seasons they appeared— did ■their 
work— vanished again. In between: they 
were neither seen nor heard, . For ■&!! their 
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fear they had a certain esteem of my father, 
who possessed an irritable temper and would 
fly out at them on occasion in a manner 
to make anyone belonging to him red with 
shame. Me. they did not like. I was 
always polite, more from dread of the loss 
of personal ' dignity and from a weak-kneed 
love of peace than from any higher motive. 
A feeble, timorous habit of this kind causes 
a gulf to open between people who live 
under the same roof. My father^ in Ms 
outbursts of passion, leapt across, and those 
whom he flew upon did not resent his 
conduct: but I remained for ever upon the 
other side. 

My nurse had long ago gone back to 
Bcotlandj and no one sang now. Onoej 
while I was still a child,. I had found the 
key of the drawingroom piano in the look. 

I had opened it. 

I had picked out the tune of " Dundee/' 

Just as I ■ was about to repeat this— to 
me— extremely beautiful performance, my 
father came in.. 
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"Father!" I said, ''I want to learn to 

play," 

The look of utter astonishment on my 
father's face alarmed me even more than the 
frown that I had looked instinetively ' to 
see. 
"What for?" he said. 
I could not giYQ a reason. 
I daresay Eubinstein, if he had been asked^ 
at that age, why he wanted to learn to play^ 
Gonld not have given a reason either. 

In those days I still felt younger than my 
father; but now that I had grown up, we 
presented an odd contrast. Spite of his 
iron-gray hair and the many lines on his 
narrow forehead, his was the youthfulness, 
the stir, the bustle, the excitement of life 
in a ciowdj the eager interest in afiairs of 
the day. I — a recluse by nature and never 
more of a recluse than during' those first 
years of consciousness — ^Hved like a student 
of ' sixty, absorbed in booksj careful of - my 
latter end, taking no risks because"" nothing 
tempted me to do so. 
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but only: after a personal manner, , not /witli 
any view to-puMic reform^ to^ eYangelizalionj 
to work amongst ^tHe , poor. 5?Iie :-^sifflpie 
lessons ^ of ' my good niirseV Temaiiied with. 
me. The ^ example of the good man who 
was my tutor "bore fruit. I was no dailio. 
I oared about these things. I read- the 
inky : volumes through and througli. At that 
time I existed but to read — to -study 
languages, for whicli I have always enter- 
tained- a ridiculous affection^, considering 
fche difficulty that I find in expressing myself 
in my own — to dream— to brood upon the 
transitoriness of this worldo The thought 
was. a refuge to me when quite bowed down 
by the material force of it, I was little 
affected by the chance that I might yet 
remain in it forty or fifty years. I prepared 
for death in short, not foE iife^ I could 
not face the _ immediate future. It meant 
that I should be condemned to enter the 
business, to adopt • the kind of occupation 
that resulted in furniture and seryanis and 
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The eartK' was cold = about m 
ba^ing:^ Inown^ tKe' warmtli ^ of • sj^^ally '^:1;: ::^ 
was not consoioEB that I lacked il}, ;aiid:: I : 
supposed the deep /dissatisfaoti^njC the 'lone- 
liness that ^ I ' experieiiced, 'tie; neied :; o£/ some 
onoj to be the cbinmoii lot: of -every" man. 
Soldiers appeared to 'enjoj certain; mdnieiils; 
but all the writers of sermons assured : me 
that life was a - poor business^ and; I; was : quite 
disposed to belieye thenio ■ I lai^ hopes" and 
aspirations that nothing outside me |ustifiedo 
I drew the conclusion that they pointed ^on^ 
to another scene altogetheio 
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XIV 

\> B I grew fco maB-Iiood I beeame- aware of 

^" a, new atMOSphere of consideratioii that 
surrounded me. ■ 

It was beeanse I was going to be— so 
e¥ery one ssMr—vefii rich. 

My cousin was^ apparently ^ the iizh ;g 
discover it. 

She was then a newly married woman^ just 
come to fcownj wifcli a younger sisfcer a mwrier. 
Casting about foi an eligible partnerj she 
decided on me. Her husband was a Gifcy 
magnate^ and my fathei kad beeiig for many 
years^ well-kiiowii in the City. It was a 
shame, she declared, that a young maD, with 
prospecte like mine shocld not be giTen e^ery 
advaatageo Neifchsr my father nor my tutor 
liad realised that I was grown iip= 
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She spoke to me about it 5 and I. felt 
grateful to her for her sympatlijj and 
expressed perfect Y/illingiiess to make t;iie 
Most of any and euerj ad¥8/jatage that sJie 
oouiid preYail upon my father to a^fford me. 
1 migM not have been as waz in iier hancls 
if I had ganged her pov/er or suspected her 
motiye ; for though I hked her "wsilp I had no 
desire to beeome her brother-in-iaWo SeereBlyp 
I entertained little hope of her success. 

^he right ex^pression in the month of the 
light lerson goes a long way^ howeYer. She 
qIc it di with tYv words— t^er?;? riolL 

Beoaiise I was going to be ver^^' HgTij she 
Bpcie to laj tutorj she compelled him to 
thinli it was his duty to take steps in the 
matter. She left hira no rest until he Mais 
urgent representations to my latheij to 
the eSect that I ought to be allowed to 
Gomplete my education by attenciing lectnrec 
at UniTersity College. 

^ ' A man who has not been at one of the 
TJnivei'sities is nowhere/' she said, " Yonr 
father will have nothing to say to Osiord 
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.01 Cambridg©., Very welL UniverBity- Col- 
lege sounds like a University f Univeisity 
College is the next best thing." 

It was because I was going to be very rick 
thai she persuaded my father to have me 
taeght riding and dancings "exercises'" TfMcli 
as she said^-- " heitted my etation/' 

I was nothing loth. At University College 
I did well ; I loved the place where people 
coeM be found who cared for books ; and 
active exercise was of great benefit to m}^ 
healthj which had began to flag in the.ctoe 
air of the library. At her instigation and 
with her approval alsOj I beco/me a volunteer. 

" It makes a man hold hiniseM straight like 
nothing else/' she said,. 

Sacred enthusiasm filled my heart when^ in 
the company of two other youthful patriots 5 on 
a wet J maddy afternoon 5 attired in stiff, micom- 
foifcpible uniform^ the buttons of which were 
always coming off^ I heard the raeoous voiee 
ol the ■ drill sergeant exelainij " Eifty-fifth 
Middlesex^ prepare to receive cavalry ! " 

A little later, when my eousin had had 
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time to make her own way in society , and 
to assnre herself that her pains were .not 
entirely wasted on mCj it was because I was 
going to be 'very rich that niimerons Id.- 
Yifcafdojis to the houses of peoplep who weie 
0II Yery rich themselTeSj began to pour In. 
on mQ. BYery one of these I declined hy 
istnrn of post^ feeling very pioud. and grand 
8jS I did sOc These wore the children whom 
I had wa/nted so much long ago= They would 
not play with me then ; now they wanted to 
play with me. If I It was too late ! I had 
learned to do without them, I had " put 
dswd.j oMIdish things/' I proierrad boofes^— 
books 3 a^nd the prospeot; of Btemity= 

I laugh now as I think oi the airs that 
I gdNB myselij ?ont then I felt extremely 
oontemptnons- Had they no ideaj these 
people 5 of the extreme stnpidity of being 
'Derij rich? II I had the misfortune to he- 
oome very ricJp—I did not think it possible ^ 
I might ha¥e espected the fall of a pyramid 
sooner than the death of any one so mnch 
more solidly built than myself as my father— 

16 
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I had made up my mind what to do. I would 
give away everything except the few hundred 
pounds that would save me from dependence 
in case of accident. I did not want to part 
with my substance from generosity, hut be- 
cause I hated to be responsible and disliked 
the close attention that money requires. I did 
not know at the time, that very little requires 
even closer attention than very much. I was 
a prudent young man. I had a horror of 
becoming even more dull than I was, but a 
stil greater horror of existing on benefits. 
It is the curse of families who have lived 
by careful thrift for two or three generations, 
that theii' young people are born old. My 
admiration of the life of daring and adventure 
was keen as ever. I -could not see a regiment 
pass down the street but I longed to run away, 
to take the Queen's shilling, to trudge along 
the road beside those fine fellows who were 
al for death and glory. But in my heart 
I knew that life was not for me. 

Grod gave me all of it that could be mine 
in a Mendo 
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Luoillaj of Mm I cannot speak ! He only, 
of all those called by remembrance to your 
little roomj was not there. He only, when 
— on the sudden failure of that life which 

had been granted me for the last few years — 
I questioned all the rest for its meaning, I 
liYed it through again to cry : — What was 
the meardngj if not this friendship with 

you f — ^he only was not there. 

I met him first, about the time of which I 
have been speaking. He was but an ac- 
quaintance '» then. Conscious that he had 
©Yerything — I nothing—to offer, I shrank 
from forcing myself upon him. 

It was not till afterwards that I became 
his friendj but he was mine from the first. 

Even apart from this, I was beginning to 
feel keener interest in life. Certain powers 
of imagination awoke, and fed by the sweet 
air of encouragement and approval at College, 
they grew like the gourd that sprang up 
in a night. 

Once more the Jacobite gentry came to 
my aid. The College authorities proposed 
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an essay on the great Scotch leaders in the 
cause of the Stuarts. 

I dreamed of it by day and thought of it 
hj night. I devoted eveiy spare moment to 
the study of the scarlet shell in the library. 
I became as Stevenson says, '' a great friend 
to paper-makers." Many waste-paper baskets 
stand behind the scenes of even the very 
slightest success in letters. I fulfilled this 
primary condition; waste-paper basket after 
waste-paper basket I filled; and in the end 
my essay was the best. I cannot say -that 
I felt surprised. I had known that it must 
be. The other students were writing as a 
task. I was writing to prove there was 
something in me beyond the power of 
addition' and subtraction^ I was writing to 
justify myself in an attempt to escape from 
everything that made life not worth living, 
I was writing for love of the heroes of 
childhood. It was -a more vital affair to me 
than it was to the others. I was not 
surprised ttherefore, but I was much elated. 

It was my twenty-firsfc birthday. 
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I read my name at the top of the Class 
List, and then I walked home through the 
lousy streets, eager, happy, my heart full 
ol humility and thanksgiving. 

I would go, flushed with success, to my 
father. He would see that there was some- 
thing in me, that I was not fit for office work, 
that he must set me free to follow my own 
bent. I remember how brightly the lamps 
were shining on that winter night, with what 
a friendly air the stars looked down. 

At home I found my cousin in the library. 
She had looked in to remonstrate with me 
■about an invitation to a dance, which I had 
Just declined. I took her hand and told her 
of my good luck. 

" I am so glad, Oliver," she said blandly. 
^^ About the Jacobites? Oh yes, delightful! 
I never thought Cromwell was a gentleman. 
What's that ? Your father coming in ? " 

It was the footstep in the hall. For the 
first time— so happy and safe I was, — my 
heart did not sink as I heard it. 

"Father ! " I said, going up to him as he 
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entered, "I^ve come out first at College for 
an essay on tlie Jacobites." 

And suddenly the words froze on my lips 
Just as they had frozen long ago whQB. I 
asked to learn mnsioj at the look of gmrf 
bewilderment on Ms face, 

" Indeed," he sadd^ " That shows It is 
waste of time and money to keep yoM there/' 

I was taken away irona uoilege at the end 
of the term and set to work as a clerk o 
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■■ Y,^-^^'^'^^^^'-^ a perpetual rememhrance^ thoii 
art gone; in thy death tho% wert even 
sticli as i% thy life : wealth to the poor^ hope 
to the desponding^ sicpport to the weak. Thou 
muMst meet desperate troubles tvith a spirit 
that kneyj not despair^ and breathe might into 
liie trembling. 

^^ The Lord of China oives thee thanks for 
tliy henefds ; the throne of Ms ancient Mngdo^n 
hath not been cast down, 

^^ And where the Nile %nites the divided 
strength of his streams^ a city saw thee long- 
suffeHng. A mnltitude d^uelt therein^ hut 
thriie alo%e was tJw valour that- guarded it 
through all that year^ when hy day and hy 
night ihou dAdsi Jceep watch against the host of 
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the Arabians^ who went around it to devour it^ 
with spears thirsting for blood. 

^^ Thy death was not wrought by the God of 
Waf\ hut by the frailties of thy friends. For 
thy country and for all men God blessed the 
work of thy hand. Hail^ stairdess tvo/rrior ! 
Mail, thrice victorious hero ! Thou livest. mid 
shaU teach aftertimes to reverence the comisel 
of the Everlasting Father J' 

Bo tilings weafc on antil fclie year of fclae 
"War in ttie Soudan » 

Orusiied, wearjj overworked, ill^ sick at 
heart becanse of ceaseless drudgery?, my Iran- 
sitory interest in the life of this world was 
fading oufe by tliat tim8o The oYerwheliniiig 
inteiest of another grew eYery day more sfcrong. 

It is the tendency of each one of us to 
think himself a,lone and singular in suffering. 
D^oiibtless there was many another in my oase. 
I suppose theye are living now thousands of 
middle-aged men and women who remember 
what that year was to fchem» I suppose there 
stands on many a shelf a little biaok Thomas 
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k Xempis withi 8b date scrawled at tiae begin- 
aiogj a resolution to read it in memory of that 
strange warrior wiio found his tactics in its 
pages. 

At last fcliere stood on earth, a man wioin 
saints disputed for witli heroes. The reign of 
HeEbYen on earth was, in one man. begim. 

He had been offered the contents of a, room 
jacked froin floor to ceiling with gold, and 
had reins ed it as if it were dross. 

I heard all the people who were very rich 
cajdng how wonderful this was. I felt glad 
that he had done it, of conrsOj but fco me that 
was his least title to honouro 

Sle had put hj ths erowio. of Pane as if it 
vfere made of papei^ Thsre I bent my knee 
to Mm. 

He fought for nothing in Timej but for the 
Lord. Had he been ornel as Dundee, cold as 
Wellingtorij I had adored him ; but he was on 
hue with meroj and pity. 

Yfhen Ghaiies Cxeorge G-ordon went to 
Khartoum 5 he oanied me with Mm= I fol- 
lowei Ms course froM day to day» I saw the 
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"■dttsty figure on tlie tall oamelj Jogging thmugh. 
the desert. I saw the Bible and ttia gleam- 
ing sword I saw the entrance into the citj — ■ 
the stem Hue ejesy bright when they rested 
on a oMlde I stood in the . crowded market, 
to watch the posting of the proclamation. I 
heard the cheersj the miirmurs, the tales told 
there of wise and happy ruling in the past— 
of Ms ridej unproteotedj into the midst of the 
enemy's campj to bring back peace. 

"When G-ordon asked for the great Slave- 
driYer^ my brain reeled with astonishment -for 
a moment; I had enoagh of the theologian 
in me for that, bnt I did not waver. If he 
wanted Zehehr^ if he wanted the tyrant he 
had done his utmost to -destroy, if he wanted 
the BeYil for that matter^ the Devi! was the 
person to go^ I liired in white and silent rage 
for days after Zebehr was refused.- I had 
thought that I was a Liberal i Gladstone fell 
from his place in my esteem like a stone. 

After that^ I beheld^ my own heart tighten- 
ing 5 the lines drawn olose and closer— the 
digging of the trenches— the entanglements of 
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barbed Yfim — the arming of the st-aamers— 'olie 
cannon on the roof oi the Palace— the defence 
growing every day bolder and more imagina,- 
bh/e as Kopej hj inolieSj died Stilij Hope 
was absolute in me^ I did not admit tbe 
possibility of defeat ; but I oonid not sleep. 

The night to wtioli I now go back in 
thoiiglat— the night on which the kindled 
torches of grief and Joy flashed on the dead-= 
ness of my mortal naturej and Mndied that 
also into life 5 is the night on ■ which London 
learnt the Fall of Khartoum. 

In -stupefied rebellion; in a dim wild agony 01 
re¥olt I satj- my eyes glued to the papeio 

I doubted the existence of G-od. 

'^ Ah well!" my father had said when I 
came in, speecMesSj and pointed to the news. 
" Gordon was mad, of course," 

Zn thon^hj I5 ^A jhat momeiLtj becaiine a 
onrdorero I 77or2d h^^Te killed my father if I 
ocvdd. 

I do not knoTT how loz.g I had cat in ?'i2 
intensity of pasciozi that oroTded -j^m hJz 
r.^Ers when the door opened. 
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■ SometMng was said tliat I did not hear nor 
teed ; and two ladies entered. 

" May I ask the favour of a few minutes in 
private witli yon ? " the elder of the two 
inquired. 

If it had not been for the atter bewilder- 
ment of my senseB^ I should have - noticed 
my father's uniisnal politeness. Few visitors 
came to our honse^ a-nd v?'hen they did they 
received little encouragement. He begged 
the yottnger lady to be seafcedj and left the 
room with her companion. I remained dolly 
sitting where I waso I had not e?en the good 
manners to risOe I suppose she saw the paper 
in my hand. 

"Is there any news to=nigM?'' she said^ 
turning to me as soon as the door had 
closed. 

I had almost said No : but first I looked at 
hefj as she sat hy my father's writing-table. 
The tall lamp stood behind her^ and she was 
wearing a dark hat so that I scarcely saw her 
face at all^ only two great dart eyes looking 
straight into miuQ. 
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" Yes ! " I said; slowly , " Sliartouin lias 
fallen." 

If; was a cnrions relief to mj hearl to say 
ihe words » B/Iadness passed horn it as I 
spoke. 

Slie clutched her hands together, 

^' G-orion f she said in a kind of cry, 

'^ G-ordoB is dead." 

The light oi the stars went out. She hid 
her face, I saw her whole frame shaken with 
weeping. By her weeping she saved two 
worlds for me ; and yet I could not eadnre to 
see it. 

"Listen ! " I said Sercely. '' There is GodJ' 

She did not speak. She could not ; but she 
held" oiifc Her hand. . . . 

Yoiees out in the hall ; and my one fctongMj 
to screen her ! 

I came forwardj spoke rapidly to my father 
to distract his attention, "^^liat nonsense I 
repeatedj ' I do not kno-W. 

They stayed only a few ininuyes Iongei% 
There ¥7as one more word for me. The eldei 
lady passed out firsfcj aadj as my father hnsied 
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himself Jielping her on with her mantlSj I 
touched the girl on the shoulder. 

" We cannot meet here 1 Will jon wait for 
me? Will yon write? " I whispered low in 
her eaio 

Once more the stars shone « 

"I will -wait/' she said. " Yes^ I will 
write," 

She touched my hand.-— turned — ^hurried 
from me. 

She was going out at; the door, and the door 
was the .door of Luoilla's room and , yet- -the 
door of the library in the old house at Bays- 
watei'g when Luoilia raised her eyes from the 
book and looked at meo 

" Do. you remember what day this is ? " she 
asked. 

I shook my head. . Yet her question fitted 
my thoughts in some way^ There was no 
interruption, 

" It. is the 26th of Januai^y/' she said^ " the 
day :of the Fali;of Khartoume'^ 

I signed to her that I wanted music, and 
she went to the piano and began to-piayo 
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She could not see me as she sat ; and before 
tlie sweet notes ceased I rose from my couch 
and stole away. 

There was more remembering for me yetj 
but not of that which, in the room with heij I 
dared to recollect. 
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QCABCELY upon the niglife of its OGCnr- 
^^ fencBj on ihB first 26tli of Smma^ij^ tad 
that scene in the library appeared more real 
than it was to me^ though I had not^, sns- 
peotei the anniverearj as I lay on the sofa in 
Luoilk's roonio 

I was shaking with MgM as I ' hobbled 
downstairs again, 

I felt myself still too weak to be in the 
plutehes of Memoryj when Memoiy was not 
the sweet-scented dead-roseleaf affair that she 
is at most times^ but rather the Ynltnre oi 
Prometheus c I shuddered at the thought 
oi going through again anything like the 
tortures of longing— of the doing to death 
of hope slowlyj little by little—that brought 



me, in the monthswhicli followed that niglifc, 
to the, edge of despair. 

"Wlietlier I was too mucli exhausted in body 
for my mind .to work any more—whetller 
Luoilla had played the Tnltuie to sleep — I 
know not ; but- certain it is that I went to rest 
and restedj and that I rose up next morning, 
refreslied and strong. 

Mahry brought me down a note with an 
inqiiiiy as to how I had passed. the nighty and 
a friendly invitation to come upstaii's to tea 
again that very affcernoonj if I felt able. I 
added it to the collection that I already 
possessed, with a sigh. I smiled to myself 
a little sadly as I wrote the only possible 
answer. Women are always so ansioiis that 
two and two should not make four« 

"When she had satisfied herself tliat the 
music of the night before had charmed 
away my weakness— when she had professed 
her eager willingness to play to me again 
whatever I preferred to hear 5 

"Lttoilla/' I saids ^^ do yos never play 
for a dead woman ? " 

17 



"Do you wish me to : plaij: for one?" 

slie inqniredj an unusTial expression on ber 

^face. I could not, for the life of me^ tell 

Whether she wanted the answer to he Jes 

or No, 

"YeSj" I saidj "I should like yon to 
play for a .girl who died long ago." 

" Are you sure she is dead ? " said Lnoillaj 
turning round abruptly. She spoke for once 
just as most people speak^ and I felt annoyed. 

^^ She is dead to me," 

" I will not play for her," said Luciilaj 
"I do aofc believe she is dead at alL 3foii 
cared for her. You care for her stilL" 

^^YeSs" I saidj "I care for her so much 
thatj from the day I saw her^ I ha¥e never 
spoken of her till noWo I shall always care 
for hero She saved my life once." 

For the first time when I spoke of a 
matter that seriously interested mej. Lnoilla 
showed no interest whatever^ 

She kept silence. 

"I know nothing about your life/' she 
obserYsd. rather wilfully. 



^ ^ TMere is little enough to know. ' ' 

I suppose I glanced down at my lame 
legj for: slie said, witli more tenderaessj 

*^ YoiT weie not lame always^ What was 
it tliat made yoE lame?" 

"Admiration of a hero.; and one of those 
results of fixed laws which we call acci- 
dent." 

" Never mind the fixed laws ! Tell me 
about the hero and the accident." 

" Yon can imagine who the hero was^" 
I saidj glancing at the statuette on the 
mantelpiece = 

^^G-orolon?" 

"It was at the Service in memory of 
Mm~outside the Abbeyo A rough Mocked 
down a woman in the crowd. I f oeght him. ■ 
You cannot thint what fun it was, at such 
close quarters. Don't be admiring, please I 
I should never have done it 5 if I had known 
what the result would be. And the woman 
was drunk, I daresay the rough turned 
out, alter all, the better specimen of the two. 
It only lasted a minufcee The ground was 
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slippery, . I fell against, a lamp . post, and 
the bone of my leg snapped." 

" 8he came and nursed you, I suppose ? '^ 
asked Luoilla, still as if she were inquiring 
into the character of a dressmaker who had 
cheated her. 

^^ If she- had done that, I might perhaps 
haye walked again like any one else." 

*^ How long is it since you saw her last ? " 

^* Nineteen- years to a day." 

The statement affected her in some way, 
for her manner, changed. ; She left the piano, 
and came over to her usual seat beside the 
fire. 

^^ That's a very long time ago." 

"It did not seem long to me last night." 

'* You saw her very often ? '' 

" Once only." 

" Why only once ? " she cried, fire kindling 
in her dark eyes. 

I hesitated. 

Unwittingly^ she who so seldom asked 
questions had asked me one, the answer 
to which in¥ol¥ed siioh pain in the rousing 
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of oH sorroWj that I could not choose but 
hesitate. 

"You need not tell me unless you like," 
she said. " I'm sure I do not want to know." 

I wished Luoilla would leave off being 
like other people. It .suited her ill. 

I tried speaking the truth. If the refuge 
of silence were interdicted, the plain, dull, 
naked truth was my -only resource. ^' Some- 
thing happened which made it impossible for 
me to think of marriage," I said stupidly. 

" The accident ? You could not believe 
that she would mind that ? " Lucilla said, 
with a thin tremble in her voice. " If she 
had anything at all in her, she would have 
cared for you the more because you were 
lame. She could have done things for you : 
it .would have made her happier," 

" Would it really have added so much to 
her happiness ? " I said, smiling. '^ Perhaps 
it would. I have been told that women- .are- 
like that — some women. I never had the 
chance of testing it. The accident happened 
too long after." 
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" After what ? " 
"Must I tell you?" 

" G-ood gracious ! '^ Liicilla said^ and ske 
was cold and sharp a^s steel again. "Ton 
speak as if you had commititsd a crime.' ^ 
"My father did commit a crime," 
Bhe started so Yiolestly that a pang shot 
through mee Vfas I about to risk her friend- 
sMp by telling her of my father's disgrace ? 
Surely it could not be. That was. not like 
Lttoillao But it made me resolve "to tell 
her at once. 

" My father coimnitted forgery/' I said. 
" She gave you up because of thai f " 
Lucilla asked. 

Once more I felt relievedo Liiciila did 
not intend to give me iip because of {Ii(d— 
so much was clear^ She spoke as if it were 
the merest trifle. 

"I did what any man woeM have done 
under the oirciimsfcanoes. My name was 
dishonoured; I had not a penny left. I 
made no attempt to see her again/' 
"And your father?" 
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" I couH do nofcHng lor Mm. He kad 
run away from it all" • 

" Do not speak — if yon Gamaotj"^ she said 
again; in lier owia ¥oioe„ 

" I would ratiiez ieU yon. now that I laaYe 
Isgim. It 77BS on the morning after the 
Fall cf KkMtoum. My fsilier was found 
deafl ia his cliair. He liad learnt, fcjie rngM 
before^ that exposure was insvitablso" 

^^Yoa bad money of your own^ money 
that was yours by right, tiirongli your 
mother— you gave Ifc up to sa¥e Ms credit 5 
left yourself penniless? " 

"Yon knew, ail the time?'' 

"I only guessed. I heard a stoiy some- 
tMng like it^ a long wMIe ago. Besides^ 
I always thouglit you MESt be liTing 
tere^ somehow or other^ by your own 
choice." 

"I hM no choice In the matter. Would 
you have felt that yon had any?" 

"NOj" said Lnoila reluotantly. after a 
long pattse. 

She is giveB to acliiiirft in others aotions 
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that she herself would perform as a, matter 
of course. I experienced a momentary 
triumph at having brought her to bay. 

"Now 2/ow?" I saidj ''you really chose 
to come to this house. You need not have 
done so ? " 

She smiled — a smile with depths in it 5 
like the smile of Mona Lisa. 

•"I had to come." 

"Why?" . 

"The money that my aunt left me had 
cost life. I could not have borne to touch 
it. I gave it to a Hospital, that it might 
bring back life ■ again. I had a little of my 
own; and I made more by teachings and 
reading aloudj and painting. So things were 
never very difficult/' 

" It does not matter much where you live. 
You would make it home always." 

" I think I could — if I were free. Freedom 
is the one thing that matters. After the 
first — of course that was terrible — I daresay 
you were glad to be free from all the heavy 
responsibilities/ from, the enormous gloomy 
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house that very rioli London people always 
live in?" 

She spoke ias' if she had seen it. 

"I should have been glad, only then^ 
yon see, I fell lame." 

^'0/' she said, looking ready to cry. '^ I 
forgot that/' 

^^ Do not mind ! It was then that I found 
a friend.' When he saw me tumble down^ 
he picked me up. Every day while I lay 
ill he came to see me, and oared for me 
as tenderly as any woman. I had thought 
that I could not bear to be at once poor 
and dependent. He never let me feel that 
I was." 

" And does he never come to see you 
now?" 

I did not answer, 

"I see," she said softly. "He too is 
among the.deado"^ 

"He died at the Atbara." 

Bhe honoured silently with me all those 
who had fallen. I wonder if there is any 
monument that a man need covet so greatly 
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as the pause that follows after his name if 
he has died well. 

" And what became of ■ you ? How did 
you live ? " 

" After he went away to Egypt ? I hardly 
recollect. I was condemned hj a Doctor to 
live abroad for two or three winters. If you 
know the way to do it, you can starve in a 
Swiss pension without much personal discom- 
fort. In fact it quite restored my health. I 
scribbled for the Press — I translated books 
that nobody oared to read— when I _.oame 
home » I looked up authorities in the British 
Museum — I read and copied manuscripts. 
At last an old uncle died, and left me enough 
to enter a solicitor's office. I live very well 
now, and have more than enough." 

" You have been cruel to herj I think/' 
Lucilla said slowly. 

^' Gruel to herf' 

*^ Yes~; you asked her to wait. How oould 
she tell why it was that you never came near 
.her?^^ ■ 

** She must have known what happened^ 
It was in all the papers." 
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^^ She wrote to you." 

"Not a word." 

" I am quite sure she wrote to youJ'^ 

I began to feel annoyed with Luciila againo 
What business had she to be so certain 
when she knew nothing about the matter? 

'^ She never wrote," I said. *^ Why should 
she have written ? " 

A thousand times in the year of my 
misery I had asked myself this question, as I 
sat waiting, waiting, in the great bare library 
from which my well loYed books were gone, 
and all day long, and half the night, post 
after post came in without the letter that it 
should have brought. I had answered myself 
so many times, " There is no reason why 
she should/^ that at last I believed it. 
Now, nineteen years alter 3 came Luciila, to 
make me doubt again! 

^^Why should she have written?" I re- 
peatedo 

*'-She was bound feo write. Besides, she 
could not have helped it." 

I sat silent. 
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Her voice expressed sometiiing tliat hsS. 
spoken long ago in mj own heojit. 

"Well/' I saidj^witili deliberation j "at any 
rate I know more of her tlian you do. The 
fact remains^ that she did not write, I dare- 
say slie married someone else after a year or 
two. She- iSy yon may he surej a happy wife 
and motlaer„ Aad now you understand 
perhaps yray I seid she was dead to me."' 

"But I Jmow she wrote/' said Liioilla, 
"The letter Vs^as lost— that's why you never 
heard. The house must have been ^al^ in 
confiision after a dreadful "thing like that» 
The serYants mislaid it/' 

I shook my hea^d. The servants never 
satslaid anything in O'Ur hoEce« 

Lncilla's eyeSj when she tnrned and looked 
at me^ were soft with tearSo I had not seen 
Buoh a thing before. It distressed, and at the 
same time it pleased me« 

" Dear Mend/' I said, " do not trouble 
yoiirseli If is better as it is. I should have 
hated to drag her down— and then my lame- 
ness I '' 
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'-''I Gannot bear it/' said Liicilla» '^All 
these years she migiit liaTe loeen helping 



" The memoTj^ of her has helped me always 
-when things were at the worst." 
" Ton muist find her," Lucilla said. 



1 OH 



will find her still, 



I'ooSj Daae iier good-nigi] 



and 



Wi 



bade 
C'.C'T7ns(3a;irc to iiq^/" room= 

I "v7as Diiserpjbly agitate i» Y'lheii :Srst "wa 
Doir with words dark depths of oonsoioiisiieBs 
that hays Iain dlent for many ysarS; 7^e 
j.aiQT inow what it h -MibA cones to the 
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XVII 

TTTOMEE are terribly praoticaL My 
^ ^ friendsMp with Lucilia had taught me 
that miioh. I began to regret what I had 
done. I feared to see her again lest she' 
should say, that I must, without delay.5.set 
forth oil a pilgrimage in quest of a lady^ 
whom, after the lapse of nineteen years, it 
was more than probable that I should not 
e¥en recognise if I saw her» 
Lucilia said nothing of the kind, however. 
She was too wise to fall into the error of 
many sympathetic women who go on express- 
ing their sympathy, time after timej until 
the exhausted reoeiYer grows weary. She 
made no allusion to what had passed. She 
talked of this and that — our tiny household 
politics — ^my cousin, Mrs. Hopgood, and her 
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anxiety about Erida, who iaad just begun to 
assert herself, and wanted go to the Boyal 
Ooliege of MusiCj like Kitty — the last news 
from Australia. 

" Kitty is happier than eyer." 

She lingered lovingly over the words, but 
she did not offer to read me the letter that 
had come for her by the last mail. 

Great as my relief waSj I felt surprised. 
Is it so easy to be back on the old terms ? 
What had happened to restore her serenity 
since the day when she announced' that she 
had not been faithful ? Quickly and mys- 
teriously as she had gone away, she had come 
back again ; but why ? 

My eyes fell hj chance on the old mirror^ 
on the words engraved beneath, ^* Hier c'est 
demainJ^ Whoever wrote them knew a 
woman like this, one who kept faith. There 
might be hours of night between, but yester- 
day would be to-morrow ; after all, wliy 
matters -¥ery little. 

I had not then committed an indiscretion 
in telling her so much. I was not to be made • 
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feo pay for it. Our gentle, familiar intimacy 
woEld go on as before, untroubled by her 

deeper knowledge. The bidden life, which 
I had dragged forward with such pain, sank 
back into the depths. Eyery trifling common- 
place act, every single word reassured me. 
She would never make me repent of my con- 
fidence. It was all well. Nay, it was betler 
than before, because she knew. 

''By the way,'' she said, when I rose to 
bid her good-night, '* where is the book that 
you promised to lend me ? You promised it, 
three weeks ago." 

Three weeks ago I How could I be expected 
to know what I had promised in those pre- 
historic ages ? 

"What was it? I am afraid I have for- 
gotten." 

"It was a Life of Somebody , by Some- 
body," Lucilia said, slightly frowning. '^ You 
must remember ; you said every one ought to 
read it. I daresay I shall not get through. 
I do not care for Lives, as a rule." 
"Yoa lo3e much," I observed^ not un-= 
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willing to prolong my sfeay by a friendly 
argumenfc. We held very different notions 
concerning books. 

She took the ballj but rather as one who 
did not want the game to stopj than, as one 
who oared greatly about winning. 

^^ What do I lose, except a little trumpery 
gossip ? If I want to know what men have 
donSj I read history. If I want to know what 
they ought to have done, I read romance." 

Luoilla's attitude in this matter was not 
unknown to me^ and I regretted ite I thought 
she depiiyed herself (and me) of much inno= 
cent pleasure^- through her scorn of biography^ 
In her eyes, as in those of many women^ 
it was but so much raw material, out of 
wMchj given the proper craftsman, a good 
novel might be constructed. In person I find 
itj as a rulej easier to read a. bad Life than a 
good Novel, so weak is my imagination, so 
strong my interest ^ in my feUow-creatureSo 
And -as sh© could not read Lives, and I. could 
not read Novels^ we both read much that it. 
was impossible for us to discusSa ' 

18 
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Lncilla, of course, read more for what books 
suggested than for what they oould tell her. 
She read so much of herself: into them, that 
I had been woefully, disappointed sometimes 
when I essayed to follow in her steps. 

She would tell me a glowing tale, full of 
mysterious perilsj of wit, of couragej of 
characters original as those of E'anoy out for 
a holiday'. 

Enchanted with the brilliancy of her 
desoriptionj I would take the rash step of 
.going to the Library in search of tMs. treasure 
of a novelj believing that now at last the 
longed for successor of E. L. Stevenson was 
really come. I got it easily enough. I carried 
it homej full of triumph. In. the cMli solitude 
of my den I sat down to peruse it. Alas^ 
what was gold to her was only dead leaves 
to me ! Where she saw all the -myriad forms 
of. life, I saw nothing but, flat incompetence. 

She had that singleness of aim which is 
peculiar to feminine readers. If the book fired 
her imaginatioiij that was all she demanded. 
The author might violate nature and truth 
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at every turn, and she oared nothing. She 
had a magnificent disregard of style — even 
of grammar — ^in the interests of " the story." 

'Nothing annoyed her more than what she was 
pleased to call "correcting the press." She 
had not the remotest feeling for that fine age 
of accuracy when scholars took each other's 
liveSj because they held divergent views as to 
the position of a comma. 

The real reason of her neglect of biography 
waSj perhaps, that it told her too muohj that 
it hemmed her in with facts when fancy 
was all that she wanted.. She liked to dress 
the doll herselfy not to have it dressed for 
her. 

" One good oharaotei in a Novel is worth 
fifty Lives/' she observed carelessly j as I sat 
silent, pondering on this idiosyncrasy of her 
disposition. 

" Hot always 1 Dr. Johnson is much better 
fun in Boswell than he is in ' The VirgiBianS '." 

'^BoswelVs Life of Johnson I That_wasjt/' 
she exclaimed. "You said everybody ought 
to read that/' 
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"A geneml fio-podtion tliei lliere is ao 
disputing ! " 

" Win 7/011 lend it to Dae now ? "' 

" G-ladlj. Mine is an old edition m i^en, 

Lnciiia's fa.oe MIo 

'' Ha¥6 170*11 read them all ? " 

G/ 

" I haye read the first nine till I know felieiii 
almost By heart; but I have never gone 
further than the middle of the 'tenth/* 

^^ Then J the next time yoR corns.'' cpic. 
Lueiiiay (" mindj I am in no hurr^^ for it i] 
bring me the tenth Yohime, The tenth 
Yolame of B-osimlVs Life o:f lohiscn. I will 
begin ¥/here yon leii off. 11 I can m-dL uJi>3 
tenthj then I will read all the issto" 

A most fantastic reason: but I kneT7 ber 
too well to attempt remonstrance. I bowed 
to her deeisionj and went downstairs » 

It ocourred to me to wonder b little, tliri 
che shoiiM have asked so iirgentiy ton ij rootc 
whosa Yerj title she had forgotteiic 

la the fcsginiiiEg of oee accRiBintaiioe. \7h3ii 
I oitea reoommandefi YoranmG that^ later g^.. 
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I knew slae neTeir eoiiM have cared to read^ 
I aoticecl that she graciously let fcheir na/mes 
di'ojp. SJie had not time jtist then— she was 
huBj with someiohing else. She never wonnded 
10.65 but she heli her own, and by degrees 
I came to irnder stand that her reading was 
as Irse as by-btj other action of herSp and that 
no one iniiiencedj or ever eonlcl aspiis to 
iafliiance liei GhoicSo 

7l7"h3? was she going to read Bos"v7ell ? 

?cc the fc'st rdms I clonbted Bossj. I felt 
inyseli iiTiosrtain oi Mc power to amuse. 

She was going to read him to please zne— ^ 
that we might have some recognized snbjeot 
to talk ahoEfe. She was going to read Die 
Johnson's Life in order that I might not he 
afraid that she meant to speak again of my 
own. 

A week later I dng out volume ten from 
his f 3II0V7S5 and oamed it up to her. I wished 
that she had z-ot desired to s-sa fmit Tolnme. 
-As i touched the eovar^ a hoBt of painful 8,nd 
hitter thoughts iGshsd back upon me. 

" B is 762:17 dusty." she saidj 'v/ith dis= 
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approvaL *' I can see that you lia¥e not read 
it for along time/' 

^^ No/' I said J ^' I do not lecoUeot a word." 

'^ And yet you know the others by heart ? " 

'' Yes." 

■ ^^ Why did you treat this one so badly ? 
Bid you not care about the end ? " 

^^ Too many other things came to an end 
for me when I was reading that»" 

^' Ahj forgive me ! " she cried quickly, " you 
were reading it when— when your father 
died?" 

I stood as in a dream= The whole day 
eame back to me. 

^^Yes," I said. "It was the 27th of 
January, 1885^ the day after the Fall of 
Khartoumj—the day after thai nighto They 
came and told me about my father. I went 
to see. There were hours^ long hours— it was 
the only time when they left me alone. They 
pulled the Minds down. It was quiet and 
dark. No one knew yeto I thought, aboat 
the night before. I felt as if it must . ha¥e 
been I^ I myself^ that had killed my father. 
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• The book was lying on the table, where 
I had laid it down the night before, when I 
went out to buy that paper , I read ani read 
as if I were taBng opium ; I read till I cbiild 
scarcely see. It grew dark then^ quite dark. 
Some one came in with an ugly, absurd, long 
face to say, ^ Would I come and give directions 
about the coffin ? ' I put a mark in the book, 
I remember, because it gave me a minute's 
respite. I know I meant to come back to it. 
Somehow I never could." ' 

" Of course you could not." 

She was sitting by the fire, and I heard 
her sigh gently as she turned over the dusty 
leaves. 

All at once she drew a quick, sharp breath. 

I looked up. 

"Nothing!'' she said, in the voice oi one 
repressing some strong exeitemento ^^I 
happened to open the book just ■ where yon 
must have stopped reading. Look! .Here is 
the mark ! You must have thrust: it. in— for- 
gotten it,.- You never broke the seal.; Eook I' ' 

There between -the pages, the ink dry -and:.... 
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ladQdy lay an old letter. The writing bore 
an odd likeness to her own^ I noticed that 
at once, but tke hani waa Yeij young and 
ifflEformed. 

"Her letter— her. letter to yon P' Lmoiila 
saido " I told jou tli3ut eke wrote." 

■As in a 'dream I took the letter from her 
and' sat silent^ gasing at that old Bayswater 
address. 

"Open it!" slie said imperiously „ ^^ It 
ieser¥es to b© read noWg any way^" 

I obeyedo 

She seemed to kaow by intuition w'ler I 
Iiad donSo 

"¥^8ll?" 

, Her eyas were fixed oa me with a look 
bet¥#een triumph and siispansSo 
■ "YeSj" I saidy "yon aie Tight If I had 
read this niBeteen years ago^ it 7/ori:i havs 
made a great difference." 

^^Can it make bo difference now?'' cLe 
enquired. 

"Lam not going to Bok for h.0r_ if th^o 
Is. what you Meaa." I saii^ doggeEye 
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" Ton neTer really caied about' her then ? " 
I' made no answer^ 

" Would yoTi do anyfeMng thai I asked yon 
to do ? " she ssicl quicMy. 

" Would yon, bum that Ist'ie:: ? " 

I hesitatad, I greYir indignant.. I thouglifc 
she had no right to ask that. 

'^ I cannot. Thinli how long I ha¥e waited 
for it, iTiiietsen je&js I " 

"Mere sentiment!" she said. "If you 
T7iil not bura it^ will yon let me see it ? " 

I was beyond msasnre astoBished. Still— 
if she eonld ask such a thing— == 

I hdd it onto 

I did not like doing so; but Man is the 
fool 01 Gonsistanoyj and it seemed odd to say 
I would do anything she lihed^ and then 
zelnse hsr twicSo Besides^ I had the words 
by hsait : 

"^ Dsar Fiiend. (it T&n). 

A giiewQ for everyeiiiBg tlifJ grieves yon Samembsr 

ifmsh yon said Ehar^ was liglit yesterday 'There will 

be ligiit ijO-aioiTOW Samembar Dhat I -will always "waifc 

zavYou 

loiirl'riend" 
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" No name ! No address ! " Lmcilia said. 
"Perhaps she did not mean to wait for jo% 
after all^^ 

I wondered why Lncilla smiled so brightly 
as she said this. It was iinreasoiiaMe to feel 
vexed— but the reasons of our Yexation are 
seldom reasonable. 

" She was very unpractical if she did/' 

I eonld not denj it. 

" Girls oLre ujapractieal/' Lncilla said« 
"Yon never tried to find ont her name?" 

" Never Whenj to the best of mj belief; 
no letter eame^ I thought quite naturall3^ thit 
she felt shocked at what had happen sdj at 
my father's oonduet— that she would have 
nothing more to do with me." 

" Tel! me the rest I '' Lncilla said gently. 

"The lad J who came with her—her mother 
or her aimtj I suppose— had insisted that my 
lather should give hack at once a large stiin 
of monej that he owedo He had lived al! 
those years under a false name to avoid 
payinge He had forged the signature of her 
hiisbaiid at the time that he horrovred it. 
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Borrowing is tiie "word, you knoWj if jon 
kappen to bs what is called a gentleman » 
G-entlemea aever steal.— Mjm. Hopgoou ? Oil 
yeSj she was mj mother's cousinj our only 
near rslation on this side of the water I— 
How was she tsiken in? My father made 
hex think that he ^ had changed Ms name 
on account of a, legacy. At first he had 
been really unable to pay^ you understand. 
Afterwards the lo¥e of money grew. Yet 
I beliBYe he always meant to pay in the 
end; ihej always do mean that. At the 
moment when this lady found Mm out- 
tracked him down— ¥ery properly claimed 
her due-— he was inYolved in some heayy 
spe oiilation» Payment— esp osure— whichever 
alternative he faoedj meant mino He gave her 
a cheque^ but he Mew that it eould not he 
honoured; that as soon as it was refiisedj the 
world would know every things I believe that 
he appealed to her mercy in Tain, I do not 
wonder. She had had to wait many years." . 
** She could not have guessed what would 
happen.*' 
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'* Of oonrse not. It was in all the papers 
directly aftet, though. She must have known 
then ; any one who liyed with h^ must have 
known. As soon as I had done what I oould 
— as soon as I felt sure there was going to be 
no letter for me— -I took my mother's name^ 
for that was stainless ; and went abroad o" 

'' Did yon tell no one 7 ''' 

u iiy friend knewy of coerse. My consin 
rather added to the difficulties of life in 
those daySj and I did not try to keep up 
with her, Bhe was very kind^ but she heii- 
that I had no right to dispose of what was 
my own— that I ought not to let it go oat 
of the family," 

"Ah!" said Lucilkj smilingj "I can 
imagine.'' 

^^I thought we should be better friends 
if we had no opportunity of contradicting 
each other for a time. I was rightj as 
things turned out. She lost sight of me so 
completely that she thought I was dead. 
When she saw me again, she did not. know 
me at first. I suppose I was greatly changed. 
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Howeveis I explained that I was only the 
same thing nnder another title. She has 
been yeiy kind to me sinceo'' 

''Did you forget?" Liicilla said, "that 
there was some one else — some one whom 
you had asked to wait? '' 

"Noj but I had' no right to expect that 
she would remember." 

^' Is it not strange to think/' Lucilla said^ 
^^ that perhaps J while we are sitting here 
OYer the firej perhaps this very nightj she 
is waiting ? She is an old maid by this 
time. She has little set ways of her own^ 
and her hair has grown gray^" 

" HOj no," I saidj "not that! Nineteen. 
I do not think she can have been a day 
older. I myself was only Just twenty-one. 
For me she will be nineteen always." 

" What colour was her hair ? " said Lucifla. 

"I do not know. I saw herselfj not her 
hair." 

"If you could see her again at this 
momentj simply because you wished itj 
would you wish? " 
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" Noj not if sii© is some one else's wife ; 
and probably slie is/^ 

" Bhe may be dead/' 

"ItHnknot/^ 

" I tbiak wilt you," Enoiila saidj " I think 
she is still aiivSj waiting. I think she lives 
in a little room lite mine. I tMnk she keeps 
a bright fircs burning; and she has friendso 
Bufe •■ she ic ■ always wa^itiiig. ' ' 

Bfcrangej how feebly the idea of this other 
little room appealed, to me ! I dicl not TFazt 
to see it. 

" Wellj theiij she must wait I " I sdM. 
"I don't know where her little room is^ and 
I am quite happy in this one." 

Again Luoilk smiled . 

" G-ive me back my letter 5 please I " 

Bhe ga¥e ifc back to me without a word. 
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X¥III 

ITT' was an oid tMng tlis/fcj iiaYing got- this 
""^ letter., I did noli know v/hat to do with ik 

I had Bj Yagme idea of never heimg parted 
from itj 0! haying it buried with lae- in my 
grave 

Just to try how. it woold feel therOj I laid 
it under my pillow when I went to bed ; 
bat it made me as Eiicsomfortable as if it 
were alive^ I gouM not sleep a wink for it^ 
aiidj being prosaically anxious to go to work 
again as usual next morningj I had to- put 
it away, 

Byery day it tronbled me more. 'It was 
like a oiy out of the -past^ the cry of an 
unknown something lor some thing oBknowii. 
It is harassing to keep a, perpatnai aij out 
of the past in yoEE waistcoat pocket. 
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Wliat if Lucilla were right ? What if this 
young lady — now no longer jonng — should 
be really waiting? I dismissed the thought 
as absurd ; but thought is a servant that, 
however often dismissed, always retumsj 
demanding higher wages than before. 

I forgot itj however, when the time came 
ioi me to go upstairs to the drawingroom 
floor. 

Serenity and peace I had always found 
there, until the night when I told . Lucilla 
that I was happier than I had ever beeiio 
There was more than peace and serenity now. 
There was a force of joyfulness about her that 
nothing could withstand. Every doubt, every 
. grief, every fear vanished in her presence. 

She was looking forward eagerly to the next 
mail from Australia, she told me. . 

Of course she was, but I did not feel, this 
time, as if her steady ■ happiness were ' all 
for Eitty. I knew it was her own. I knew 
it to be so solid that I. risked giving it a little 
shake. Why were confideaces to be all on 
my side? 
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" What an odd thing memory is ! " I said. 
"The shadow comes to he more than the 
substance. The shadow grows so strong 
that people are afraid to free themselves from 
it, even to clasp the substance. I wish" I 
could feel that I had set myself free, as yon 
laave done. It is not so long ago since -yoii 
c-ould not be happy with me, nor let me 
be happy with you^ on account of some one 
whom you would never see again." 

" I ought not to have said that/' observed 
Lucilla thoughtfully. ^' Never is too long 
a word. I did see Mm again ! " And she 
glanced up at The JJnhnown, 

At once those jealous fears rushed back 
upon my heart. 

" Was it the night you were out so long ? " 

"Ah no!" she said,- hall pityingly, half as 
if she were amused. " That was the night 
dear old Mrs. Trump was so ill—before she 
had to go to the Infirmary. I waS: sitting 
up : with: her. That was why I did not get 
home till late. There was no one else who 
could come before eleven." 

19 
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Tite agonies I had -gone throngli ! And. all 
the time Lucilla was sitting peacefully by 
dear old Mrs, Trump ^ wateliiiig the goMfish 
swim round and round in theii bowL What 
a waste of gooi emotion I I Y^eni loack to my 
oither agony. 

" Skall yon see Hm when yon go away ? 
Yott are going away^ yon know. Yon toM me 
so OB the 26tk January," 

"Quite true!" she said iirasingly. -^ I 
was going away because of Mm. I had 
detennined to pay a little visit to Kitty's 
father and motherc One can think more 
dearly o^w&j from home; but now I know 
he does not want me in the least, and I am 
not going." 

There was not a shadow of regret in her tone. 

" Will he never want joe to go away ? ''' 

" Never." 

" Hea¥@n's blessing on him ! " G2,:d I. 

Again tier rsiiiant smile shone ont. 

It was March now. The wild windi 
Wusiered, The bare hoEghs strained and 
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budded. Wild showers of lain swept^ lie a 
lyrej across Mue sky. 

One eYQumg^ as I- sat rea.ding hi the 
tb.O'Usandtli time my little brown old le'iter^ 
wondering for the tkonsandtli time wliere the 
writer of rk could be^ I lieaid the piano a,boYe 
stairs begin to plajj ¥ery softly, Les Adieux. ' 

The nest night Luoilla played L^Ahsenoe^ 
and broke ofi. 

On the -third night she onght^ of courses to 
hzNB played Le Betour^ but she did noio 
She pJajed Les Adieux a/nd UAhsence^ one 
c;i53r the other ; and stopped shorts 

1 think now that there came to hsr^ in 
msrcjj a warningj a presentimeiito 

Casting about at the time fof something to 
explain her mood^ I said to myself : 

" The Australian mail is late because of the 
winds. That is why she feele anxious; but 
it will come with the last posto" 

The next day was Thnrsda37, 

As soon -as I crossed the threshold^ I knew 
that something had happened. A dailmess 
hung about Lucilla's eyes, a graTe and gentle 
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tenderness was in het mannery that boded ill 
from the first. Yet I had not courage to ask ; 

and she, brave as she was in everything, hai 
no courage to speak. 

There was a bright fire on the hearth. 

We ate and drank almost in silence^ 
conscioEB that we were only delaying the 
moment that must come for both at last. 

"Why have you been going away and 
never coming back again these last three 
nights ? " I askedj forcing myself to speak as 
if I had remarked nothing unusual. "You 
made me feel so wretched that I could have 
howled- like a dog." 

" I have had a letter/' she said. It means 
that I must go away," 

*^ What is the matter ? " I asked, bending 
my head, for there was in her voice that 
heralding of sorrow which, at the moment^ 
seems worse than definite grief. 

^' It's Kitty. Kitty is dead." 

I looked up, dazed and stupid, and she met 
my gaze with, clear, tearless eyes. 

I only felt that I felt nothing. 
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Here iiad we been going on just as usnal — 
eatingy drinking, sleeping, talking, reading, 
writing — and Etty, little Kitty j was dead. 

'^I can't understand." 

^' Nor I," Lucilla said, with a heavy sigh, 
" Such a child herself ! And so happy ! " 

We- sat a long time silent. - 

On her pale, wan brow, there were traces of 
that misery which cannot sleep and cannot 
weep. 

" You have had a bad night," I said at last. 

A silly thing to say ! 

She gave me a scrap of foreign paper, on 
which two or three words were written in 
pencil o 

" Auntie dmr^ will you bring Baby home, ? — E." 

" He sent me that, poor man ! " she said. 
" The last words that she wrote ! " 

I looked into the mounting flamesj and 
thought how absurd it was that we should be 
there— we so much older — speaking about 
a scrap of Kitty's writing as if it were a 
relic. 
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I looked into the moimting flames, and 
thought how it would be with me when the 
fire on that hearth was cold. 

I looked at the reflection of them in the 
smooth shining surface of the piano, and 
thoEght how it would be with me when 
that casket of sweet sounds stood looked and 
silent. 
I looked at the little pietuie of the sea= 
^^ You must not go 1 " I said, thinking 
aloud. 
"I have sent a telegram to say that Lam 
^coming," she replied, quietlyo "I start at 
once— to»morrow, '^ 

I tried to pull myself together, to say 
something that would help her, and all that I 
could think of was : 
^f B.mQ you the money ? " 
"Yes," she said, ^'I have always kept a 
reserve at the Bank, in case of illness. I am 
drawing on ' that. I shall put it back by 
and hjJ' 

^^ It is a wild-goose chase. • Yon will lose 
what you have hardly earned. You will 
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never oYen see the child, it will be .dead 
before jor get there." 

"Perhaps!" Luoiila said; and something 
in the way she said it made me ashamed. 

"I will oome and see you off. When do 
yon start?" 

She shook her head. 

" I do not want that. I would rather' go 
by myself. I wonld rather say goodbye to 
you here. We need not say it yet. I -have 
done all that I had to do; There is plenty of 
time." 

" Plenty of time"— and she was going the 
next day I " Plenty of time "—and in an hour 
I mnst leave hery It seemed to me as if I 
might as well depart then and there. *^ Plenty 
of time " — how could she say the words ? 

"I suppose yoE are. going third-class— or in 
the steerage ? " 

'* N05 not that. It is not necessary." 

The daring ofier to lend her money froze on 
my lips. . 

"When shal yon oome back?" I asked. 
Not that I felt as if she would. 
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"I am keeping on my moms" slae s^aicl 
" Yom will see tliat thej are not let over my 
head? Oor landlord wonM do aa^^Mng !oj: 
msj I liEoW; but I olo^ not ferast, bis -^^Tifs in tke 
same waj."' 

" Any on© wlao enyere this rooiz. £:j,o3r3 !i? 
over my desd body." 

" Yom will b6 Mud to Persiea f " 

^'I will do my bsst to bs ?j 



tw.oi 



i&r.c 



PerBica,/' I saidj stretcliin^ om my 
the cat. But PsEsioa mads eyec ohd; were 
rounier and greener tb-Lii e¥-3Uj aad c'^s-rsd e/; 
me with tlie iitmoot Y78-iit of 3o:3,ndejiG6 ctcj? r^ 
rim of MtteJined baskato 

These were tlie only reni^.rhc :z, iiLe 
leslamentaiy line witli wMgjl Lcoiik farc^H'ci 
mSj and I felt gratelrd to hsr^ io"= I oonld no't 
iia¥e borne moreo I wac a.iTaid she -wa^c going 
to leave me Triclisy Wee. 

I do not know liovr tJie long mC'DientL T76Eto 
Every single one o^e it pcjssei; £3SE23d to tb 
tlie longest in liiej &nd yet I giadged iat 
passing, 

^^ Will yor i7:ihe tc : i^a ? ^* I bcIL &t b^jo 
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And sudclejaly I reoolleoted sometlimg ttiat 
I G-DuM do for JaeFp tlae onlj tMag that slie 
had asked me to dc\ and I iiaJ. left undone, 
"Do not answer yet ! " I said laiij(Tied].y, 
.1 tool tli3 oH faded letter from mj wedst- 

'' "Jlb^m \ ''' I said, '' Bnm that ! '' 

And I piit it into Iier hand^ and I tiimed 
away. 

Ttere was a- long silence » 

Wlaeii I looked rosnd again^ LTioilla,^ a soft 
pink eoloer flnsMng her elaeeksj the letter still 
in iier handj lier eyes most maiTellonsly 
lirigiitj sat gazing at me. 

She keid it up ; I could see that her iiand 
trembled. 

"Listen!" she said^ and indeed it was 
zBoesssay^ tcz my eyes tjstb maliinng my ears 
deiL ^■' I have TTjitten to yon before. SMa m 
the first letter that I wrote yoiio" 

The years had fallen away. The veil that 
LTime had dropped was iiftede She let the 
^vvritiiig gOe She ooTered her giovdng faoo 
T?ith her hands. The girl of ainatsen 
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snmmers stood before me; (but O, more 
beaEtiM 1) 
I have the letter still. 

She would not see me again. She was 
inexorable as to the next morningo 

«^NOj no!" she whispered. ^'Nofe agaiiij 
I cannot. Say once again to me tnose three 
words that yon said long ago^ in the library 1 
Say nothing more ! Keep me as I am, and I 
will come back to you. We have waited all 
these years, you for me, I for you, we can 
wait half a year longer." 

And I am waiting. 

And to beguile the days — and for my wife 
when she is married — I have written out what 
my most weak and stumbling words could not 
make clear to her. 

Parting, in middle ages is ^o^ *^® anguish 
of youthful parting; but the risks are in- 
creased, the insurance money ie higher. I 
watch the winds, ever before my eyes I see 
the restless waves. Stronger -than winds and, 
waves is my faith that she will .return to me. 
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Her life upon the treacherous water is not 
a whit more guarded than mine in the little 
dingy street where we dwelt together. 

It may be — I do not think it will — it may 
be thatj before she returnSj I shall have 
started on a longer Yoyage over that unknown 
sea whither we are all bound. If this should 
happen, I would leave behind me something 
that would recall to her the days of my 
unconscious wooing, something that should 
tel herj however faintly, that through all 
my life, from the day on which Khartoum 
fell, and the door of that dreary house in 
Bayswater shut behind the bright-eyed girl, 
to the day when I set forth on death with 
hope undyingj and see again before me 'the 
same bright eyesj, there has been nothing, 
there will be nothing in my heart of hearts 
but this one wordj 

LuOILLAo 
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